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NEW HKENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Vol. | Wittens: BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


THURSDAY, JULY 28, 1892. 


$2.50 per year in advance. 
Price: | Single copies, 6 cemt 


SOME NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


Milne’s High School Algebra 
Embracing a complete course for high schools and academies. By Dr. WILLIAM j. 
MILNE. Ph. D.. LL.D, President of New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 
Cloth, 12mo, 360 pages. ‘ $1.00 
Among the numerous endorsements of this 
book by leading colleges is the following : 
“ After an examination of Milne’s High School Algebra, I am prepared 
to say that the book amply covers the subjects on which we examine for en- 
trance into the freshman class of Columbia College Schools of Arts and 
Mines, and that an applicant prepared on this book by a good teacher should 


find no difficulty in passing our examinations.” Jasper T. Goopwin, 
May 17, 1892. Adjunct Prof. of Mathematics, Columbia College, N. Y. 


Harper and [iiller’s Vergil 
Six books of the Aeneid of Vergil, with Notes and Vocabulary. By W. R. HARPER, 


Ph. D., President of Chicago University, and FRANK J. MILLER, Ph.D., Instructor in| 


Latin in Chicago University. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated with map, cuts, and 
twelve full-page engravings. x -+ 461 pages. 


“ T have carefully examined Harper and Miller’s Vergil and am delighted. | 


Its beautiful illustrations and splendid typography make it, I believe, the, 
most elegant text-book ever issued. It is an edition de luxe. -Its introduc. 
tory studies are overrunning with suggestions. Zhe Study of Vergilian 
Verse 1 have already used with two classes from proof-sheets, and am fully’ 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A Supplementary First Reader 


By Resecca J. Rickorr. Boards. 122 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader A new manual of English literature 
‘“* It is a book with a purpose and a good one at that, and proves what talent can do in 
a field where the ordinary mind finds nothing but an opportunity to thrash old straw.” 
—Troy Daily Times, May 3, 1892. 


Davies’s New-Elementary Algebra 
Embracing the first principles of the science. By CHARLES Davigs, LL.D. Edited 
by J. H. VAN AMRINGE, Ph D., Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College. 12mo, 
cloth, 294 pages. . ; go cts. 


Armstrong & Norton’s Laboratory [Manual of Chemistry 


By JAMES E, ARMSTRONG and JAMES H. NorTON. 12mo, cloth, 144 pages. 164 


Experiments. Illustrations. 50 cts. 
THREE NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
$1.2; The Schoolmaster in Literature. 
With an Introduction by EDWARD EGGLESTON. : $1.40 
Morris’s Physical Education in the Public Schools 
A reliable manual for teachers. ; ‘ : $1.00 


Shoup’s History and Science of Education 


A treatise on the evolution of mind and science of education applied to the art of 
convinced of the advantages of the method of study employed. The Notes teaching. $1.00 
and Vocabulary are superior to anything else of the kind with which I am SOME RECENT ISSUES 
acquainted. The feature which especially delights me, however, is the em- | Harper and Tolman’s Caesar : ' : $1.20 
phasis which the notes put upon the /cferary aspects of the poem. We,Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer . ; . 1.00 
Latin teachers have been too much inclined to give our attention merely to} Stewart's Plane and Solid Geometry : ; . e2 
etymology, syntax, and prosody, and thus Pegasus has been turned unto a Appletons’ School Physics Illustrated 20 
pack-horse. This edition of Vergil is an introduction to the study of poetry} Waddy’s Elements of Composition and Rhetoric , . 1.00 
as such, and will be welcomed by every humanist in our schools.”’ Winslow's Principles of Agriculture. 

VERNON Souires, Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin 1.20 
July 7, 1892, Prof. of Greek and Latin, Oneonta Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y. |Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal 1,00 


Other importarit works in preparation. Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. | American Book Com pany 


Special terms for introduction. Correspondence cordially invited. 


Please mention Journal of Education. 


| Mew York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL PENS over 30 Years. 


SPHNCHRIAN ~ PHRRYIAN. 


Maintain their established reputation for su- 
periority of metal, uniformity, durability, and - 
excellence of workmanship. 


Proprietors 


AND 


| Sole Agents, 


Samples and prices to Superintendents and 
Teachers on application, if the name of school 
is given. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE 


EVERY SCHOLAR SHOULD USE 


CELEBRATED No. PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


h ii h in and i r lastic ust the style a writing master must have and scholars appreciate. No school 
w Price Ask stationer for them, or place them on your requisitions. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John St., New York. 
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WILL READ 


| Y 

| And from it you will learn: (1) That we have just completed our SERIES OF 


| portant additions to our excellent list already named in our catalogue. ‘These 
£! be obtained from the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT’ 


6 Hancock Ay., Boston. 262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


HIS FRO 
| A Healthy Body, and The Essentials of Health, prepared by Dr. C. H. Srowett. (2) That we have now ready President Lit-ey’s Elements of : 
Algebra, an excellent book of 410 pages. (3.) That the Normal Course in Reading, books and charts, is the most popular and progressive series 
now offered to the public ;—just adopted in the city of Detroit, Michigan. (4) That we have in press, and expect to publish at an early date, The Normal : 
Course in Number,— two books,— Elementary Arithmetic, Advanced Arithmetic, prepared by Joun W. Cook, President of Illinois Normal  ¥ 
| University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assist. Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. (5) That the Cecilian Series of Study and Song,—four books 
| (Book IV, now ready)—will be completed in July. (6) That the Normal Review System of Writing commends itself to the judgment of every teacher 
| who examines it, and gives satisfaction wherever used. (7) That the Normal Music Course is stilll on the up grade, and was recently adopted in the city 


| of Los Angeles, California, in the face of active and vigorous competition. (8) That we publish Progressive Gymnastic Day’s Orders, by C. J. 
& Enesuske, Ph.D., the most complete and satisfactory exposition of the Ling System issued in this country. (g) That we have in contemplation several im- 


31 East 17th St., New York. 


M BEGINNING TO END, ~— 


PuystoLocixs (the Health Series),—three books,— A Primer of Health, i 


& CO., Publishers, 


1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


are nine important items for you to remember. Further information may : 
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THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


“ The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching and 


USEFUL TO ALL 


ii FOR INCANDESCE 
practice."—JULIE RIVE KING. TEACHERS CURRENT. 
Used and recommended by the greatest artists and an A DY > 
— isa i > HT, 
teachers. A Powsgk in the mastery of all TECHNICAL eftict. | |W.QUEE & 
Dirricuttigs and in MEMORIZING. ent and inexpensive. J.W.QU EEN & CO. 


| ChAvinns Rewene PRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- =e PHILA. PA, 

New Departure AT A DISTANCE, a large of exact coples from any ane 
| i ivi asy terms after three | every writing, drawing. music, etc.; 4 iescinendanie athe 

| in i ) vanced six mont 

Send for circular concerning Rental Purchase Plan. specimen of BENSINGER & CO., advanced siz md nthe by send 


New Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Special rates to}515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


teachers on Claviers for personal use. 


% y ordinary or common | and to that end have originated the 
ARGUMENT. on NOT TRUE when fairest and J plan ot 
ING COMPANY, of Jersey City, N. J.,| the effort is associated with the | Wert among 
have undertaken to guarantee to/ kind of enterprise that appears 10) oribers that the world has ever 
their Advertising patrons a total) this prospectus. Five hundred |\nown, The plan or method is in 
cirenlation for their various papers| thousand new  subseribers will | conflict with no law against lotter- 
of not less than ONE MILLION, | mean to us more than _ $500,000 of |ies or schemes of chance; it in- 
This means an addition of 500,000 to| advertising revenues during the | volves nothing that is illegal er im 
our present lists. It has been said| next five years. We can afford to moral, it Pee a premium on 
that to secure a half million new| pay for them at least half their | brains; it is, in short, the very 
subscribers in six months isa busi-| value toua. We are willing todo | essence of what is commendable, 
ness impossibility. This is proba-! even more than this, if necessary, ' honest, liberal and attractive, 


CASH FOR 


RAIN 


For CORRECT ANSWERS to ANY ONE of the following Ten Word-Riddles the American 
Publishing Company will pay the following 


CASH REWARDS 


For a correct answer to any ONE word, #20.00 | For a correct answer to any $IX worde #150.00 
For a correct answer to any TWQ words, $50.00 | Foracorrect answer to any SEVEN worus, 8175.00 
For a correct answertoany THREE words, #75.00)| For acorrect answertoany EIGHT words, #200.00 
For a correct answer to any FQUR words, 100.00) For acorrect answer toany NINE words, $225.00 
For a correct answer to any FIVE words, $125.00 | For acorrect answer toall of the TEN words, $250.00 


As SPECIAL CRAND REWARDS we will Pay in Cash: 


For the FIRST correct answer to ALL of the entire Ten words, $5,000 
For the SECOND correct answer to ALL of the entire Ten words, $3,000 
For the THIRD correct answer to ALL of the entire Ten words, $2,000 


Here are the Ten Word-Riddles—Can You Solve Any of Them ? 


A NAME MADE FAMILIAR BY GREAT ADVERTIS 
1 on rn = ING TO EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD WHO HAS 
EVER VISITED A CIRCUS. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and orders 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


P Street, Boston Manufactured by 

G.S. PERRY, 73 on Street, 

- W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Leominster, Miass. 

717 Market St., Philadelphia. Send for Circular. We will 1 


NITURE CO., 
UNION SCHOOL FURR NTe Creek, Mich | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH 4, LLOTTS 203, 404, 604 351, 


170, 601 E. F., 332 
STEEL ENS. "aud his 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


STATING "TL. § TACKLESS ERASERS 
LIQUID SLATING for J. E. BELL, 24 Portland St., Boston. _ made of 


Wilton Carpet, concave 


dressing old and new 

Blackboard surfaces of 

either wood, plaster, or ® top, grooved sides, per 

paper ;— the best in the oa C 00 ac - dal S$ fectly flat wearing sur- 
Xu face. $1.00 per Doz, 


world. $700 per Gal. 
Samples on paper free. — Sample by mail 15 cts 


t $15 per day, at 
0 home, ATER 
LIGHTNING PLA 

and plating jewelry watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
pew, on all kinds of metal 
I with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write forcircu- 


lars. H. E. DELNO & 


? HAVE YOU SEEN ? 


THE 


HAMMOND 
| A TTA CH M E. N T ? Ain Extraordinary Razor 


{ 
A Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
Manifolding is Made Easy. PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
u T and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
; . = No argument velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
se \ l f great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
now leit nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 


9 A CHARMING QUALITY WHEN POSSESSED BY 
| Y WOMEN, THAT ATTRACTS THE ADMIRATION AND 


OFTEN WINS THE LOVE OF MEN. 


SERVED TO DEFEA 
le PRESIDENCY IN G- BLAINE FOR THE 


» THAT WHICH YOU CAN SECURE TO THE AMOUNT 
ol OF $5,000 1F YOU WIN THE FIRST PRIZE HEREIN 


$3.00 in ivory. Everyrazor, to be genuine, must bear YES Wy, 
for competitors on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH. 6 = r = Ss BETTER ADVANTAGE LED MOST MEN’? 
to att k t} 641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the place in 
Oo attac 1e the Un nod States where are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sen mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. - SOMETHING WHIC NL. SULLIVAN 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITERYCO,,| ‘connesronoence 


SCHOOL OF LAW, (in orporated,) 


MOST POSITION CONNECTED WITH THE GOVERN- 
8 | = ar-i n MENT AND PROTHCTION OF THE. PEOPLE AGAINST 


THAT WHICH PLEASES OR SATISFIES THE EYE 


447 and 449 Kast 52d St., Send eo (stamps) for g - ict =e e ABD, WHICH, AB ARTISTICALLY EX ECUTED, AT. 
lars te ACIS THE SNTION AND EXCITES 3 
[2] NEW YORK. J. Cotnen, Secry, MIRATION OF LOVERS OF THE 


DETROIT, MICH. 


618 WHITNEY Block. PROBABLY CONSIDERED OF GREATER CONSE- 


m V UENCE AND MORE SOUGHT AFTER BY THE IDLE 
0 Qu-e 1C.----- RXCLUSIVE AND TITERD ENGLISH NOBILITY THAN 


BY THE AVERAGE BUSY, HUSTLING AMERICAN. 


THE ACWME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 

When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
new slate. 

Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J. Iu ETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


B } Foot Power 
Machinery. 
‘ Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual 
Schools. Specia 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
949 RUBY STRERT. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for 
and Schools, a specialty 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for ee. 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


4 Each dash ap ng in the partially spelled words indicates th y 
te. —r—e, something every f, or 
this case the omitted letters are and s, and when properly inserted the completed wend 


REWARDS 2214 in cash the VERY DAY any 
’ answer is found to be c 

| Each answer will be numbered as received, to be examined in the order of age ol 

and when found correct a New York Certified Bank Check for the full amount of whatever 

reward such correct answer secures will be sent the VERY DAY the award is made. miaeaitys 


REMEMBER " ¥0x only solve one | all, just as you arrange ay yourself and 


word you will receive hose whose y 
$20 in Cash; you are not confined to any par we wt ii ‘pay the ful eo 
ticular word—any one of the entire ten will | ward for correct = 
bring you a $20 cash reward—while if you are | whe sends th anes 
bright enough tosolve more than one your reward | ——_ pe SAMOS. 
be jncrensed in proportion from to Don’t send anewer. ithe > 
frat, or with your answer KV ERS, | Fecelve no attention and cannot possibly Wik 
E' werd a reward even if correct, 


LATIN, GREEK. _ 


Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pem- 
berton 8q., Boston. B. LL. Perkins, teacher of 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere, 
Mass., and Faith Training College, Boston. 

The Journal of Education of Dec. 31 says: “The 
Lay Lo = of Revere, Mass., had a great success ip 
its mid winter examinations. The classes of RL 
—___ | Perkins, well known to our readers, attracted much 


Protection As a means to guard 

* against even an appear- 
The Only Condition. ance of irregularity or ‘collusion, - 
The object of this extraordinary offer is, of course, | above Word-Riddles o pe 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION atttention. to secure Subscribers at once and in large - | SMITH, Superintende . 
One to the Journal of Education will Musi al bers. We therefore require that 50 conte Departinent,under seal Ay 
secure a year’s subscription to the f ~ ca far one. and highly satis zal be Petnithod nite some one of our papers | 31, 1892, in the presence of Witnesses, after this con- 
“Quarterly Register of Current History” actory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. four great papers: The Americnn | full inthe list will be printed In 
($1 00 a year) free. New ENG. Pus. Co, MENEELY & CO., Established American Homestead, The Ameri. | that all whohave pot Papers, $0 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. can Household Journal, and The Ameri« | 80Swers will know for 
" can Cottage Home. Name your choice of any | Method of protection is due joel ebeanenal and 


Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina - ayear. If you send answers to more than one | wholl 
PILES The finest quality of Bells for Churches, word you must send a separate name and 50ec. for scriber, . 


— ——— Description and prices 
D on application. one of the four—they are all the same price, ic, | absolutely prevents everything that is 


Oonest and tair to every sub- 


cureino lUdays. Never returns; no purge; 
no 8a've; no suppository. A victim oo Chimes, Schools. ete. Fully warranted every word you answer. Thus, if you send DEs1 
, in vain every remedy has discovered a Write for Catalogue and Prices. , ~ pnd to two words, send an extra name be- rae zs THE WORDS YOU ANSWER BY 
4 simple cure, which he wi!| mail free to his fellow suf- BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, Oh—one name and | answer wise and send your 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES. Bos $890, New York City,3.¥ THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, Subscription for each word at ence. 
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TO A SEA MOSS. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


You dainty ocean flower, 

Are you homesick for your bower, 

That bower beneath the rocks down by the sea ? 
Can you hear the splashing surf, 

And the children’s happy mirth, 

As it sounded one short year ago to me ? 


Were you happy, too, that day, 

As you nestled in your play 

With your waving little sisters of the brine ? 

Did you dream that we would go, 

You and I, together so, 

And leave those dear old haunts of yours and mine ? 


Did you think I had no heart 

As I tore you thus apart, 

Bore you, weeping briny tears, far up the sand ? 
You’ ve a mission to perform 

Which you looked upon with scorn 

As I held you weak and helpless in my hand. 


It is this: You bring to me 

A breath right from the sea, 

Which quickens the pulsations of my heart. 

You bring the white sails near, 

And the cool, salt air so clear, 

The rumbling surf, and even the old “ fisher-cart.’’ 


The gleaming, white, white sand, 

The children, hand in hand 

Stooping now and then to gather ‘‘ silver-shells.’’ 
Or, with tiny pail and spade 

A deep, round well is made. 

Still they play,—the sun is shining o’er the fells. 


You bring all this to me, 

This breath right from the sea, — 

The sea that still is beating bv the bower. 
Are you sorry that you came ” 

Do you feel now, just the same 

As you felt before [ told you of your power ? 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


G. Sranitey The education of the future must 
be increasingly individual. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: It isa 
law of the mind to desire knowledge. 


Indianapolis Journal: The free publie library should 
be the sequel to the free public school. 


Supr. George I. Auprica, Newton: One of the 
most serious faults in our present educational program, 
is the postponement of the study of nature until late in 
the course. 


Jas. M. Ler, Huntington, W. Va.: He is an unskill- 
ful examiner who does not enlarge the outlook, broaden 
the views, make keener the observation, and stir the am- 
bition of the examined. 


State Supt. A. B. Ponanp, New Jersey: Nothing 
but a clearly defined purpose, the carefully elaborated 
prodact of a profound study of the philosophy of educa- 
tion, will satisfy the demands of the times. 


Francis Betuamy, Youth's Companion, Boston: If 
the public school shall rightly address itself to its present 
chance and duty, the approaching 20th centary will re- 
gard the public school diploma as a bigh civie distinction. 


Supr. J. L. Howtoway, Fort Smith, Arkansas: 
When the child begins to see something in a map besides 
hair lines, dots, complex curves, beautiful shading, and 
delicate handiwork, he is ready to study geography in- 
telligently. 


THE OUTLOOK OF EDUCATION. 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


The three characteristic instrumentalities of modern 
civilization are the railroad, the daily newspaper, and the 
common school. The common school means the acquisi- 
tion, on the part of each boy and girl, whether rich or 
poor, of the necessary knowledge required to read the 
newspaper and make uee of the railroad to exchange the pro- 
ducts of their own industry for a share in the products of 
the world’s industries. 

The consequence of the use of machinery and the 
steam engine is the transfer of population from the 
country to the city, and the substitution of educated di- 
rective power over machines, in the place of mere hand 
labor. Hence everywhere education is in the ascendant. 
After the Franco-Prussian war, Austria increased its 
school attendance until it has now thirteen per cent. of 
its population in school. France has increased its school 
attendance to fifteen per cent. of its population, where it 
had only nine per cent. before the Battle of Sedan. 
About the same time England remodeled her own system 
and, following the example of France in 1881, England 
in 1891 has made her schools free to all her pupils. 
Italy and Spain have developed their schools until ten 
and one-half pert cent. of their respective populations are 
in the schools. In our own country, the property held 
for the purposes of common schools amounted to $130,- 
000,000. This has increased in twenty years to $330,- 
000,000,—almost exactly $10,000,000 a year increase. 
In 1870 our Southern States had less than seven per 
cent. of their population in schools, This has risen to more 
than 20 per cent. in 1891. Asawhole, the United States 
enrolls quite twenty per cent. of its entire population in 
school. Ouraverage school year is only 134 days, while it is 
200 days in the nations of Europe. A general survey of the 
world shows us the nations of Europe first making the 
education of all their people compulsory, and after some 
years, as a logical consequence, making education free to 
all of their pupils. Self preservation, both industrial and 
military, furnishes the reasons which lead to this. In 
our country the political reason has been the leading 
motive. We are to govern ourselves, and each one of 
us is to help govern the rest. It is obvious to our political 
sense that the better educated each citizen is, the better 
governed we shall all be. 


THE B. A. DEGREE. 


BY DR. WILLIAM PEPPER, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 


While recognizing its many points of excellence and 
the partial relief from the effects of an overcrowded roster 
afforded by the various elective systems in operation, the 
present system of under-graduate studies is open to the 
objection that it tends to make the B. A. degree unattain- 
able before the close of the twenty-second year or even later. 
This objection has weight in all cases where the student 
intends subsequent professional studies. The B. A. de- 
gree should represent merely a definite stage of educa- 
tion attainable by good students of not more than nine- 
teen or twenty years of age. Is not the present admix- 
ture of university with college work in the under-gradu- 
ate course injurious both to college and university ? 

The compulsory prolongation of medical and legal 
studies is forcing this question upon educators. It con. 
cerns alike the professional school, the college, and the 
secondary school. There seems no adequate reason for 
regarding medicine, law and theology as more strictly 
professional studies than pedagogy, journalism, engineer- 
ing, architecture, social and political science, or literature. 

The happiest solution of the difficulty would be an 

under-graduate curriculum ending with the nineteenth or 


twentieth year, and providing a good basis for post-gradu- 


ate studies in the various university schools. By proper 
co ordination with the secondary schools it seems likely 
that better preparation can be brought up to the entrance 
examinations at an age considerably lower than now 
prevails. 

Pending a full study of this larger question, various ex- 
pedients must be tried to evade the difficulty, or else the 
student of medicine and of law will be forced in larger 
and larger proportion to forego a fall college course. In 
the group system of electives, courses will be arranged 
which will offer so much instruction that may properly 
count in a medical or legal course that students who have 
pursued them may fairly be admitted to the second year 
of the medical or law school. This is the expedient 
adopted, temporarily at least, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Or else as at Columbia permission will be 
given to students in the B. A. course to enroll themselves 
in their Senior year in any of the professional schools, 
and to pursue a combined course so as to save one year. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 


BY WM. DEWITT HYDE. 


American education has outgrown the ideals which 
gave it birth. The ecclesiastical ideal of an education 
which should provide a learned clergy; the political 
ideal of an education which should insure an intelligent 
suffrage; the industrial ideal of an education which 
should be a means to the earning of a better living,— 
are all becoming absorbed in the spiritual ideal of 
an education which shall develop a systematical manhood 
and womanhood, and fill the life of man with intellectual 
interests, and rational delights. 

The educational system which shall realize this ideal is 
not a flat surface on which subjects arrange themselves 
by caprice or accident. It is a sphere in which the re- 
lation of each department to every other is determined 
by necessary laws. The diagram consists of seven con- 
centric circles, representing the seven stages of education, 
the nursery, the kindergarten, the primary, grammar, and 
high school, the college, and the university. Each circle 
is divided into eight arcs, represeating the eight depart- 
ments of training, language, literature, mathematics, 
science, physical culture, art, history, and philosophy. 

Knowledge advances from the general and universal 
in the nursery to the definite and highly special in the 
university. In the nursery the universe is “ one great 
blooming, buzzing confusion.” The kindergarten is a 
systematic continuation of the nursery, and wisely em- 
phasizes the letting out of power rather than the cram- 
ming in of information. In the primary school differen- 
tiation begins, and reading, writing, number, form, aud 
color, and habits of behavior are separately taught. In 
the grammar school the departments of study become 
quite distinct; and grammar, selections from the best 
authors, arithmetic, nature, gymnastics, drawing and 
modeling, narratives of historical events, and reflections 
upon right and wrong in conduct come to have their 
separate times and methods of instruction. In the high 
school the increasing differentiation of the studies leads 
to a separation of the curriculum into different courses. 
In the college, while a degree of requirement is essential 
to maintain symmetry, and prevent onesidedness and 
premature specialization, a large degree of election is also 
necessary to prevent superficiality, and develop special 
aptitudes. A college which requires everything, or 
nearly everything, is simply a continuation of a high 
school. A college which makes everything elective is an 
attempt to make a college into a university. 

In the university, which is a university in fact as well 
as in name, everything must be elective. The circle of 
studies belonging to this stage is so subdivided and 
specialized that it is impossible to pursue more than a 


very few lines with thoroughness. University specializa- 
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tion should rest on and presuppose college breadth and 
symmetry. University freedom should be fortified by 
previous college discipline. 

Democracy requires for its success that itsfleaders shall 
be men of breadth and symmetry. The college, which 
insures breadth as a basis for specialization is an essen- 
tial member of the educational system of a free republic. 
The attempt to shorten it, or crowd it out, in imitation of 
the systems of monarchical countries should be resisted 
by every one who believes in the great democratic doc 
trines that solid character is of more consequence than 
pleasing manners, that breadth of sympathy and appre- 
ciation is of more consequence than extent of accomplish- 
ments; that the comprehensive work of a lifetime is 
more to be considered than the precocious performances 
of youth. Make men first, and you can make specialists 
afterwards. It is not wise to try to reverse this order. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT WORLD’S 
EXPOSITION. 


BY A. G. LANE OF CHICAGO. 
President of the National Educational Association. 


The exhibits at Chicago will be arranged by states and 
countries, in parallel sub-divisions extending north and 
south, and by grades or classification according to the age 
of children whose work is presented from east to west. 
By this arrangement the exhibit of a state may be exam- 
ined as a unit or the grades of works from the kinder- 
garted to the university may be compared or traced 
through all the states. 

It is difficult to determine when the first educational 
exhibit was ever held. Not however until 1867 at Paris 
did education receive special attention. Since then at 
Vienna in 1873, at Philadelphia in 1876, in Paris 1878. 
at New Orleans in 1885, and Paris in 1889, the educa- 
tional systems of various countries have been partially 
represented in material exhibits. The United States has 
not been adequately represented at any of the foreign ex- 
positions. The educators of this country however have 
carefully studied foreign educational systems and have 
introduced experimentally special features into American 
schools, such as kindergarten, manual training, sloyd, 
sewing, cooking, ete. The relation and value of each of 
these special subjects to a general education are still 
topics for discussion and controversy. The efficacy of 
true kindergarten instruction for young children has been 
demonstrated after twenty-five years of testing in this 
country. It is gradually becoming an essential part of 
our educational system. Primary teaching has been ma- 
terially modified by it. Manual training is seeking a 
legitimate place in our schools and slowly it is being in 
troduced. Sewing and cooking are demanded in the 
great cities, Trade schools have been introduced from 
foreign educational systems. These indicate the prob- 
lems of education that must be solved in dealing with the 
children in the great centers of population. 


A high ideal of education must be maintained and the| discussion. 


The libraries are silently broadening and mentally = 
riching the American people. The reading circles and 
university extension lectures are agents in making teach- 
ing the equal of any profession. 

Compulsory education is so prominently before the 
American people at the present time, that all items of in- 
formation which will give the requirements of the laws 
enacted and the statisties showing the reduction of illit- 
eracy in states and countries where compulsory laws have 
been enforced, will be of great value. 

In the establishment of night schools in the cities, their 
courses of study involving work from the beginning of 
the common branches to business forms, architectaral 
drawing, stenography, and typewriting demand attention 
and should be properly represented. 

The exposition of 1893 will represent all these and 
other phases of the educational problem. The exhibits 
from the several states will made an immense representa- 
tion of the visible products of our school system. 

The leaders of educational thought have outlined and 
discussed the ideal systems of child training. No one 
place has incorporated all these ideas. We have had 
several mass exhibits and there is now a demand fer a 
selected exhibit, graded, related, and unified, showing the 
status of the best in our varied systems. 

The proposed World’s Educational Congresses will af- 
ford opportunities to use the material exhibit in the illus- 
tration of ideas and principles which may be themes of 


ALBERT G. LANE, 
President National Educational Association for 1893. 


Certainly it will be possible to show many 


introduction of manual training in its varied forms must} forms of educational work in active operation ; not in the 
be made to enlarge, strengthen, and make efficient the| crowded public thoroughfares, but in some of the smaller 


mental, moral, and physical development of children. If 


assembly rooms which will be arranged for illustrative 


the exhibits of foreign nations which have fostered a sys-|exercises in manual training, laboratory work, physical 


tem of trade schools and have made manual training val-|culture, ete. 


uable in education, if the sewing, cooking, wood-carving, 
and other forms of hand work show increased mental 
power above purely intellectual training, then the evi- 
dence of broader thinking, better discipline, and higher 
culture will be manifest in their exhibits. 

The text-books in use will constitute a very valuable 
feature in the exposition. Every device or special 
method in teaching that has any merit will be accorded a 
suitable place. Every map or chart illustrating any part 
of the whole scheme of education must find its proper 
position, All that pertains to apparatus, furnishings 
plans, and construction of schools, heating, lighting, and 
ventilation of buildings must be presented. 

The normal schools have been the experiment stations 
where ideal plans could be thoroughly tested. The edu- 
cational magazines have become potent factors in the 
education of teachers, clearing houses for educational 
ideas. The institutes annually gather one hundied 
thousand teachers to study the best ways of teaching. 


Wherever it is possible to properly repre- 
sent a system by a working class, there should be the 
active exhibit. There are many great problems relating 
to capital and labor, economy in foods, dress reform, 
storage of power, waste of material that are demanding 
the attention of thinkers throughout the world. Oppor- 
tunity must be given for the fullest consideration of these 
topics in discussion and in material expression where 
possible. Such questions are of the utmost importance 
to the welfare of this and other nations. Far more im- 
portant and above every other interest that may find 
representation in the great exposition of 1893 will be 
the problem of determining the best methods and means 
of developing a physical being, of unfolding symmetri- 
cally intellectual faculties and for the training of the 
moral nature in its growth, so that children may be 
brought to a perfect use of all their powers, may live in 
right relation to their fellowmen, and thus honor God 


and their country. The source of power is in those who 
control education. 


AT SARATOGA. 


Twelfth Annual Meeting. 


The meetings of the National Council at Saratoga were attended by 
a very large proportion of the sixty members. The meetings be. 
gan Thursday, July 7, with President James H. Baker of the 
University of Colorado in the chair. 
THE MORAL VIRTUES. 
Dr. Joseph Baldwin, of Austin, Texas, made the first report 
from the committee on moral education upon the ‘‘ Practical Cul. 


ture of the Moral Virtues.’’ 

We should approach the study of moral education from the 
standpoint of history, for history and biography teach us by ex- 
ample how to cultivate the moral virtues. As we go to the Spar- 
tans to learn the possibilities of physical culture, and to the Athe- 
nians to learn the possibilities of esthetic culture, so we go to the 
peoples who have exalted the moral virtues to learn the possibil- 
ities of ethical culture. 

The Jew teaches us fidelity. The savage is a savage from habit, 
for savagery is the line of least resistance. The unthinking masses 
move round and round in the treadmill of custom, for this is easier . 
than independent action. Bat the Jew is a Jew from conviction as 
well as from habit. For many centuries it has cost much to be a 
Jew, yet the Jewish people have proven true to their convictions, 
That the God of Abraham created the worlds and gave the Bible 
is the earliest lesson taught the Jewish child. From infancy to age 
fidelity to this conviction is the deepest impulse in the heart of the 
Jew. Fidelity grows into a fixed habit. 

The Scotch teach us integrity. The God of the Scotch is a God 
of integrity, and the heaven of the Scotch is filled with the departed 
spirits of men and women of integrity. The Scotch stand for in- 
tegrity and are a living object lesson in the practical cultare of the 
moral virtues. 

The Quaker teaches us truthfulness; his word stands for more 
than the oaths of other men. Early and always the Qaaker child 
and youth learns to love truth and speak and act truth. The 
Quaker is a noble object lesson in the practical culture of truth- 
fulness and honesty. 

The world’s moral heroes teach us all the moral virtues. The 
lives of the great and good are the best of all lessons in practical 
ethics. We study the life of Jesus as the one perfect life. We 
atudy the lives of the best women and men that we may discover 
how they grew into moral greatness. From these lessons we may 
deduce the laws and the methods of moral education. Sacred and 
classic literature must be counted of highest value. It seems fitting 
in the second place, to study the lessons of environment and hered- 
ity as inflaencing moral conduct. No one knows the extent of the 
molding influences of heredity and environment. 

A moral atmosphere conditions the growth of the moral virtues. 
A sturdy moral manhood is almost impossible in the midst of moral 
pestilence. Our first care should be to remove alluring temptations 
and degrading inflaences. Moral pest houses are very necessary. 
Oar second care should be to throw around the child and the youth 
all favoring influences. Helpful environments. helpful companion- 
ship, helpful literature, helpfal society, helpful work are of in- 
calculable value. Our third care should be to incite high purposes 
and earnest work. The idle classes, rich and poor, are our moral 
lepers. Only men and women who have high purposes, and who 
work with tireless energy develop sturdy moral characters. Cir- 
cumstances do not make the man, bat it is certain that circum" 
stances do much to thwart us in our effort to develop a grand 
moral manhood. In a moral atmosphere we find it vastly less 
difficult to develop the moral virtues than in an atmosphere eur- 
charged with folly. Educators may study with great profit the 
management of our reform prisons such as those at Elmira, N. 
Y., St. Cloud, Minn., and elsewhere. Under favoring environ- 
ments and skilJfal management the prisoners are educated out of 
their vices and into the moral virtues. Most of our pupils come to 
us with bad habits. Oar work is to educated them out of these 
bad habits and into good habits. Moral ancestry tends to morality. 
Practical ethics may gain invaluable lessons from the study of 
heredity. 

It seems fitting, in the third place, to consider moral edacation is the 
light of psychology. Educational evolution is the development of the 
possibilities of the human germ for each human germ isa haman self in 
embryo. Education does not create activities; it simply develops 
native capabilities. All the capabilities of the man are feebly 
active in the child; education means the growth of the feeble ac- 
tivities of the child into the mighty activities of the man. Con- 
science stands for our moral nature and keeps us en rapport with 
the moral universe. Ethical laws are the articulated language of 
conscience. In its last analysis, moral culture is the education of 
conscience. Self as intellect finds out right and self as will pur- 
poses and does right, but it is self as conscience that feels the im- 
pulse to right. Conscience is the central idea in moral edacation. 
When a man does what he considers right, we call his act a moral 
act, and when moral acts grow into habits, we call them moral 
virtaes. The practical caltare of the moral virtues is the develop- 
ment of these virtues into fixed principles and controlling habits. 
We educate the moral virtues by patting conscience into the con- 
dact. In the mental economy ail oar activities sapplement each. 
We feel in view of ideas and we determine in view of ideas and 
emotions. Conscience is our capability to feel in view of ideas of 
right and wrong, and it is the basis of moral conduct. The brate 
can do no moral act because it can have no moral ideas. The ad- 
mirable traits of animals are not moral virtues. Brutes have 0° 
moral instincts, nor in fact have men. Man! is the only earth-boro 
being capable of moral acts. We stand face to face with the moral 
universe; by direct insight we gain elementary moral ideas just 94 
we gain elementary cause ideas. 

: Our elementary ethical ideas are intuitions. Rationality condi- 
tions morality, and moral education is the education of conscience. 
Each moral act strengthens conscience just as each act of reasoning 
strengthens reason. The habit is formed of doing what is comsid- 
ered right. The impulse of conscience to find out right, to choose 
right, and do right become practically imperative. The moral habits 
of the child grow into the moral virtues of the adult. The child res!- 
izes that it ought to betruthfol. It feels the impulse to truthfalness 
and so persists in truth-telling until truthfalness grows into a habit, 
into a moral virtue, into character. It is right, it is my duty, I 
ought,—these expressions are the articulated language of the con- 
science. Moral conduct is conscientious conduct. The greatest 
thing in education is the development of the habit of doing what 
we believe we ought todo. This is the education of conscience. 

It is fitting, in the fourth place, to study applied ethics as the art 


of promoting the growth of moral virtues. Moral virtues #ré 
moral acts rooted into habits and ingrained into character. A 


rational act done from a sense of daty is a moral act. No ove 
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chinke of acts intriusically right as moral acts when not prompted 
by conecience. We understand reasonably well how to develop the 
intellectual powers, but can we claim that we understand equally 


well how to edacate the emotions and the will powers ? 


1, We have it in our power, to a great extent, to control the ideas 
and the ideals of the child and the youth. This truth isthe rock on 
which we build. We can teach as object lessons even to the little 
ones, such great moral laws as these,—be trathfal, be honest, be 
jast, be pure, be generous, be faithfal, be kind. Wecan tell of morsl 
heroes in all the walks of life and thus lead even children to form 


high moral ideals, 


2. Bat moral ideas mnst become moral acts. Here we stand 
face to face with one of our most difficult problems. How can we 
brieg it about that moral ideas shall lead to moral condaet? Moral 
ideas occasion moral emotions and naturally prompt to moral par- 

and moral acts. Be kind is a moral law which the young 
child cen understand. The law when wisely taught occasions the 
The idea and the impulse lead the 
The moral purpose leads the child to 
We lead it more and more to do kind acts and 
apeak kind words. Kindliness thas grows inte a habit and becomes 


moral impulse to be kind. 
child to resolve to ba kind. 
do kindly acts. 


a moral virtue. 


3, High moral ideas and worthy moral ideals are fandamental. The 
magses do not rise above the dead level because their ideas and their 
ideals are low. Only men and women with grand ideasand grand ideals 
develop grand characters. Sapreme motives are necessary to self- 
control. In the absence of snch motives men become slaves to law- 
When we learn to think of God 
as our /oving father, of happiness as the result of obedience to law, 
and of our position among the eternal tenantry of a boundless uni- 
verse as conditioned by our condust, we become strong to live the 


less appetites and mad passions. 


lives of the righteous. 


4. The specific culture of each moral virtue is the practical side 
We cannot educate abstractions. We suc- 
ceed in moral education only when we concentrate; we must de- 
velop the moral virtues one by one. The wise teacher now devotes 
She gives object les- 
She tells anecdotes and reads short stories in 
which trathfulness is exalted. She contrasts the trathfal character 
She works in her pupils a love of truth and an 
abhorrevce for falsehood. She develops in her pupils a determined 
purpose to be truathfal. Above all, she trains her pupils, in things 
great and small, to speak the truth and act the trath, Thus, one 
by one, she promotes the growth of the moral virtues into moral 
habits. She carries over iato,mora! culture the plans of work that 
She secures good 


of moral education. 


her best efforts to fostering the trath habit. 
sons from life. 


with the deceiver. 


have proven so efficient in intellectual caltare. 
condact with as much certainty'as good thought. 


5. The keynote in moral cultare isloveand duty, The millions 
Will it give me pleas- 
ure? Willit pay? Is it good policy ? These are the considera- 
tions that determine the conduct of most men. The consequent 
Bat duty is the keynote of every 
Conscience stands for daty for it is our capability to 
feel duty impulses. These are our deepest and only imperative im- 
pulses. Find right, choose right, do right, enjoy right are the im- 


pitch the tune of haman conduct too low. 


moral degradation is appalling. 
grand life. 


perial mandatez of conscience. As the needle points to the pole, 
80 conecience impels each one to do his duty as he understands it. 
Here all vital moral culture has ite root. Is it right? is it duty ? 
These are the considerations that determine moral conduct, Daty 
is the supreme motive. 


come practically imperative in controlling human 
noblest work of 
does what he deems right. 
the development of sach men and women. 


Discussion, 


‘he discussion of the report presented by Superintendent Bald- 
win was introduced by Larkin Dunton of the Boston Normal School. 
The aim of moral education should be threefold,—knowledge of 


what ought to be done, power to choose the right, and the habit of 


right conduct in view of right motives. Motives may be classified 
into higher and lower motives, on the basis of selfishness. Highest 
of all is the sense of duty, which moves us to do right and refrain 
from doing wrong, without regard to personal good, either present 


or future. These motives can be called into action in the minds of 
children only by changing the state of their knowledge. It is only 


through the action of the intellect that we can change the etate of 
the feelings. The teacher should know jast what knowledge is an- 


tecedent to such kind of feeling which is to be used as a motive. 
Fear should be used as a motive, but sparingly. The desires are 
proper and sufficient motives fora large part of human condact, 
and should be used by the teacher. The principle of love has an 


important place as a motive, but it should never be made to usurp 


the place of the desires or of conscience. If a pupil is made to act 
constantly from love to bis teacher, he is in danger of being left 
without sufficient motives when he is deprived of the teacher’s 
presevce. ‘The sense of duty should always be the motive where 
other motives fail. 

The fundamental law in the government of children is this: 
Whenever two motives of different rank impel them to different 
courses of action, always lead them to act in aceerdance with the 
higher motive. 

bis may be accomplished in either or all of three ways,—weak- 
ening the lower motive, strengthening the higher motive, or rein- 
forcing the higher motive by creating other motives which will act 
in the same direction. If this principle be constantly applied the 
conecience will ultimately be made the supreme motivo in all cases 
of conflict of motives. 

The method of procedure in moral education muy be briefly 
atated,— knowledge, motive, volition, action, habit, 

In reply to a question by Dr. Zalmon Richards, Mr. Danton 
said: I have no objection to the use of corporal punishment if 
wisely administered, to wit: I would use it mainly ae a restraiuing 
influence, and even here less and legs as the higher motives can be 
brought into play. Perhaps the child is not often made better 
through the immediate effects of corporal punishment, but he is 
often led by thia means to form correct habits of action. 

President DeGarmo called attention to the fact that modern his- 
tory is an uncertain quantity in teaching ethics in the elementary 
schools. Even teachers are not sure to be right. Suppose the 
question should arise, Which ie the moral hero, Grant or Lee? A 
chorus of voices might be heard in favor of each, while some might 
be in favor of both. Classical literature is much better than his- 
tory, for it treate of topics as wholes and in imaginative forms. 
The ethical lessons stand out clearly and distinctly, so that the child 
can bs led to comprehend an action in its chief moral relations. 

Jobn I’. Prince considered love to be the key-note of moral cul- 
ture rather than duty. The paper was further considered by 
Messrs. Richards, Sheldon, Marry, Jones, and Doughexty. 

Prin. N. C. Schaeffer said that if too much stimules is given to 
the punitive activities of the conscience, it may paralyze effort 
and hinder the development of practical virtues. The New 

estament doctrine is that we grow in virtue by oblivion of the 
past. Old Testament literature is quite valuable for the purpose 
of developing the practical virtues. The significance of their pe- 
culiar treatment of the conscience should not be ignored in our 
Mooders discussione on the cultivation of moral virtue, 


From infancy to age, the greatest thing 
in education is to so foster the ethical impulses that they shall be- 
conduct. The 
God is a man who from principle and from habit 
The highest work of the educator is 


LITERATURE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The report of the Committee on Elementary Education was made 
by L. H. Jones of Indianapolis. The subject was, ‘The Uses of 
Literature in Elementary Edacation.’’ Literature is either an in- 
ner essence, or spirit, or an inmer esseace avd an onter form har- 
monized by the influence of the inner over the onter, —body and 
spirit. Bat the body, in this case, is built by the spirit. The outer 


is language. But no one claims that mere words, phrases or 
clauses, or even sentences ar such, are any part of litera:ure; only 
when these are organized into a fitting exteraal expression of an in- 
ner essence or spirit, do they become a proper body of literature. 

The mind’s action on objective thinge does not change the things. 
It is the mind’s products occasioned by these things that can be 
transformed or organized at will. Since thir essence of literature 
19 @ product of the human spirit, then its elements must be those 
thinge which the human miad can make. Now, the human mind 
can produce thoughts, feelings, and volitions, and can dono other 
thing in the way of making elementary prodacts. It can organize 
these elementary products of its own making in endless variety, 
but these elements themselves are not the inner essenas of literature 
unless organized, any more than worde are style. 

The character of the organized product is determined not alone 
by the elements which enter it, but chiefly by the natare of the 
raling principle under which the organization is effected. This 
ruling principle ia believed to be as follows: Thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions may be organized into literature by relating them 
properly to the universal life of mao as expressed in the great inati- 
tations. There are four underived or fandamental institations,— 
i. é., inatitutions not derived from one another, buat evolved from 
= — of man,—general society, the church, the state, and the 

amily. 

General society is evolved from mere aggregation by an attempt 
to systematize companionship for the greater general pleasure; and 
since its aim is general, society has always remained in a helf- 
organized condition. But each of the other three fundamental in- 
stitutions ie founded on a great yearning or hope,—is, in fact, a 
means of realization tc the race of the great haman hope on which 
it is founded. Life becomes fall of meaning,—becom-s worth liv- 
ing,—when it is passed ia these institutions, esch realizing its pur- 
pose in the individual. ‘The portrayal of life as it has bsen lived in 
these institutions is history. The portrayal of life as it may be 
lived in these institutions ia pure literature. Thus you will see that 
thoughts, feelings, and volitione about life in these institutions, or 
organized in view of the great central hops of each, become litera- 
ture, or at least became the spirit of literature, if literature be con- 
sidered composite. 

Now, the echool is a derived institution. Its purpose is to pre- 
pare the young to live in the other and underived institutions; for 
when the family, the state, and the church have done all they by 
their nature are capable of doing for man, he is not only saved for 
this world but likewise for the next. Every sabject taught io 
school has an immediate or remote relation to thisend. Among all 
these ends it is easy now to select the chief use or function of liter- 
atuce in elementary schools: To give to children elevated notions 
of institutional life, and to acquaint them with their duties and 
privileges in each. The other subjecta give the practical details of 
life in these institutions. It is left to literature to idealize and uni- 
— each institution. Nothing is more needed in our Amer- 
ican life. 

To have the eonduct of man reach the universal standard in each 
of these three institutions is to realize the hope and destiny of man. 
When the deed of one may, without detriment t> any, become the 
deed of all, under like circumstances, the institution is ideally per- 
fect, and its members realize the good which they have reason to 
expect from life in such institution. It has been aaid that some 
men live poetry while some men write it. So with ali litsratare. 
Some men live it, some men write it, and a few both live it and 
write it. To live with people of noble nature, high ideals, and 
pure life, is in itself ennobliog. But in literature there is some- 
thing still better,—the portrayal of the ideally perfect and the ani- 
versal in life. 

Doubtless the limitations of time, space, and casualty mast come 
into literature, too, as a means of contrast; bat the faoction of lit- 
erature is not to emphasize limitations, but to eulogiza the ideally 

rfect. This it can do through the power of the imagination. 

he practical details of living greatly materializa the notione of the 
young, and leave them open to the insidious approaches of the 
sordid vices. To withstand’this modern Hercules some power not 
derived from earth is necessary. The idealization of life as found 
in the best literature gives this power. 

The proper order ot presentation of literature to the child is 
doubtless pyschological rather than logical. The interests of fam- 
ily and social life chiefly engage his attention. The graver con- 
cerns of state and charch come iater. Yet the elements of all are 
simple, and all shouid receive some attention from the ficat. 

The statement of the uses of literature,—to give to pupils ele- 
vated notions of institutional life,—has its greatest imporiance in 
the fact that thie‘statement determines both the kind of literature 
selected and the method of its presentation. Writings which ideal- 
ize the relationship of ‘husband and wife, father and mother to chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters in the family, and represent in a pleas- 
ing way these persons engaged in thejduties growing out of sach re- 
lations are helpfal in setting the ideaitof family life. These duties 
must be faithfully represented from their ethical side, and made to 
seem daties; but over each mast be placed the rainbow glow which 
gives the charm necessary to make such a coarse of life se2m truly 
beautiful. “ Snow Bound,’’ “Among the Hills, and ‘’ Evangeline’’ 
show that glorification is not inconsistent with the ethical element, 
while the fairy tale of ;‘'Cinderella’’ shows in a pleasing way that 
life may be lived happily and worthily whether in a palace or a hovel 

It should be added that nothing which lowers or materializes 
these relationships should ever be admitted, unless occasionally tor 
purposes of contrast, for some purpose of effective condemnation ; 
and, indeed, even these latter uses scarcely warrant their introdac- 
tion. Io like manner, the relationship: of general society, those of 
the state and the charch, should in their time be sarroanted by the 
halo of youthful enthusiasm. 

In order to be able to read, a child must, of course, know words 
as words and letters as letters. But the process by which this is 
learned will receive ite significance, and therefore its effectiveness. 
from a hope and purpose beyond letters and words. The printed 
word in black ink on a white pageia not a thing of beauty. It is 
not even @ temporary joy to the child. The ides which it helps to 
signify gives it meaning, enlists the interest of the child, and 
brings the powers to bear on ite mastery, because of the purpose 
involved in its mastery, —that through this word, combined 
properly with its fellows, ideas of bewitching interest and perma. 
nent value may be obtained. ; ‘ 

No reading matter shoald ever be placed before children which 
does not lead them to strive to master the form for the sake of the 
entrancing beanty and worth of what is ershrined within ths outer 
form, and none of these outer forms should ever be presented for 
study except as the sheli holding within the valued kernel. The 
teacher who thus learns to search for and to show the beautifal in- 
stitutional trath in the simple child literatare, will teach reading as 
an incidental exercise much more rapidly and correctly than the 
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driller upon words can ever do while devoting her whole time to 
thie profitless routine. 

It is in place here to say that while I am in favor of placing be- 
fore our pupils only the best in literature, and while I claim that 
childrsn should accomplish their learning to read by testing their 
powers on the best literature, I wish yet to say that I think the 
great outcry against our schoo! readers, now to be heard on every 
hand, is due not entirely to the fault of the readers themselves, but 
partly to a lack of comprehension by teachers of the possibilities of 
these same pieces of composition contained in the readers. 

Teachers do not themselves know the meaning of the pieces they 
condemn. I have heard a class read Hans Andersen’s story of 
the ‘* Five Peas’’ withoat beiog transported ontside the kitchen 
garden; I hava heard pupils read selections from ‘‘ Snow Boand”’ 
without haviog had their notions of the family the least bit glori- 
fied. Bat this was not the faalt of the reading book in either cage, 
bat distinctly the fault of the teacher. 

I have myself never finished the delightfal task of studying out 
the manifold interesting relationships to literatare and life of those 
fragments of eloquent pross and beantiful poetry which early in 
life I found ia McGuffey s Sixth Reader, avd which were fo:ta- 
nately interpreted to me by a spiritually-minded teacher. While, 
therefore, I believe in supplementary reading, and while I believe 
decidedly in wholes rather than fragments, [ also balieve in teach- 
ing our teachers how to use the materials already in their hands: 
and any one who will take the trouble to examine our best school 
readers will find many literary gems of great worth in them. 


Discussion. 


Mr. DeGarmo opened the discussion of the report. Literature 
for children is doubly valuable, because it revenls institutional life 
and because it intereats them. It interests them becauee it is con- 
crete and appeals to their imagination. Men commit crime because 
they have not imagination enough to see themselves as what they 
are capable of becoming. The reading of good literature will serve 
to supply this lack. 

Mr. Sheldon emphasized that part of the report relating to the 
selection of material for reading. The best literature tends to oul- 
tivate'the msthetic nature of the child, and to arouse in him bigher 
notions of life. He protested against the nse of “ Information Read- 
ers."’ There is a notion abroad that time given to anything that 
idealizes is waste. The utilitarian idea of edacation is so strong in 
many places as to lead school boards to adopt readers wholly an- 
worthy as a means of culture. The standard pieces in our best 
reading books frequently teach patriotism and all of the nobler vir- 
tues better than any other text book. He commended highly Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, which had been to him one of the best books for 
inspiration. 

Mr. Dunton called attention to one paragraph which seemed to 
carry the idea that reading words is only incidental. A good 
knowledge of words is a necessary condition for reading literature. 
The child should be first led to read what he is most familiar with. 
There is a distinction between colloquial language and literary lan- 
guage, although there is doubtless a connection between the two. 
The child may pass from one to the other, but should not begin with 
reading ‘iteratare which he may not understand. 

Mr. Kiehle agreed with Mr. Danton. The exercise of handling 
the words and thoughts familiar to the child shonld precede the 
reading of literature which could hardly be presented so early as the 
primer : period. 

Mr. Prince said that while the mechanical stage in reading is 
necessary, the reading of literature may be begun earlier than is 
generally thought possible. He referred to the practice of German 
teachers in leading children to read claesical poetry as early as the 
second year in school, and spoke of hearing recently fourth year 
pupile reading with great delight Hiawatha and Evangeline. We 
are likely to underestimate the power of children in this regard. 

Mr. Mowry spoke of the great value of good reading in cultivat- 
ing the imagination and in awakening the esthetic and ethical pow- 
ers of children. There iain all literature a body and spirit, and 
attention must be given to both. Little interest can be excited in 
children by reading word: only. Just as soon as possible the worda 
should be brought into known relations. Much will necessarily 
depend upon the teacher in awakening an interest, and in making 
the reading effective. 

Mr. Baldwin wished to emphasize the cultivation of a literary 
taste in children, by reading the best literature. Less arithmetic 
and less facts should be learned, and the time thus gained should 
be given to leading children to come into cuntact with the best in 
literatare. 

PEDAGOGY IN UNIVERSITIES. 

On Friday the committee on pedagogy reported upon the “ Seopa 
and Character of Pedagogical Work in Universities,’ through 
Pres. Chas. De Garmo of Swarthmore College. 

We find, therefore, that all classes of educational men, the pres- 
ident of the great aniversity, the professor in his department, and 
the author ia his text-book, meet educational problems on every 
side, aad, whether they will or not, must at least make an attempt 
to solve them. They may scorn a given method of doing it, but 
they canno! consiatently despise the attempt itself. 

The moat serious defect, as it seeme to me, of our present arrange- 
ment of pedagogica! work in universities, is that it bears no organic 
relation to alliedsubjects Itis in themain mechanically united, but 
organically separated. The chairs have,been established, not s0 mach 
from demonstrated needs as from sentiment,—a sentiment founded 
on reason, it is tras,—but atil! a sentiment. It is, therefore, not 
strange that for the most part they have been isolated rather than 
organic units in tho uaiversity life. 

As soon as the university begina to specialize, usually at the be- 
ginning of the Janior year, the tendency everywhere is to separate 
the instruction into groups of allied subjects. ‘These subjects are 
taught by men organized into groups, so that the work of each fits 
exactly into that of ev ry other, all parte working together as an or- 
ganic whole. To have an educationa! deparcment that sball be an 
educational force, we must have a sofficient group of men workicg 
together to control not vnly strictly pedagogical subjects, bat also 
enough allied ones to give students a pedagogical consciousness in 
all their work. As matters now stand the chief interests are in 
some other group, like history or economics or biology, where there 
is eufficient organization to give a denominating tone of mind, while 
the student exercises his pedagogical interests much as some men 
exercise their religion, in church on Sunday. 

No department of university activity is more potent for good 
throagbont oar whole country than that of education, were ‘t prop- 
erly organized and sustained. None would yisid a more immediate 
or lasting retarn to the university, thas establishing and maintain- 
ing it. It may be thouzht that nobody can be brought to see the 
way to establishing so expensive a department, but io thess dave of 
Harpers and Jordans, money can be found for every line of educa- 
tional activity that will pay a reasovable iaterest on the investment. 

Theo first requisite of a department of pedagogy is an ample pro- 
vision for what we may call general aod special psychology. By 
general psychology, mean a survey of introspectional psychology 
in some such book as that of Joha Dewey or J. Mark baldwin, or 


even the la worka af Professor James, ‘The subject mast be 
under pos ie the educationa! department, so that it ahall be 


‘right in time and method, General psychology should he followec 
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by at least two lines of special psychology, which must likewise be 
under the control of the department of education. The first of 
these should be the special psychology of apperception, and the 
second should be physiological psychology. The first gives the key 
to all arrangement and pregress in the course of study as well as to 
the fundamental laws of method. The second enables us to solve 
the hundred and one educational problems that arise from the phy- 
sical environment of the child, sach as questions of temperature, 
light, ventilation, eyesight, fatigue, rest, exercise, puberty, sex, 
food, clotbing, sanitation, etc. 

The psychology of apperception guides us in the solution of such 
groups of questions as tte following, each of which must in turn re- 
ceive prolonged and thorough investigation : 

1. How shall the component parts of a subject, say language work, 
be arranged ? 

2. me the correct order to have been found, what shall be 
the rate of onr progress ? How rapidly shall generalization be pra- 
sented in any given subject ? How rapidly shall they increase in 
difticulty ? What bearing has advancing age on power of compre- 
hension ? May that which is hard in one year of a child’s life be- 
come small business for him in the next ? Is there ever hope in the 
next grade for those who are without it in the one below ? What 
effect on a child’s progress does an over-analysis have ? 

3. Shall each study pursue an independent path substantially un- 
related to ali the others, or shall all studies run on parallel and re- 
lated lines? Does co-ordination and conglomeration of studies 
mesn the same thing? Are they equally valuable? How much 
force is there in the German principle of co-ordination, called the 
historical stages of culture, as a guide to the development and cor- 
relation of studies ? Is such a principle applicable here ? Are the 
hictorical stages of growth in science of any account as # guide to 
teaching ? 

4, What are the essential laws of method ? What are their possi- 
ble modifications when applied in the various subjects ? 

5. Even before all the above questions may be asked and 
answered, we must determine, partly according to the laws of ap- 
perception and partly from (teleological) reasons depending apon 
onr civilization, what the curriculum of studies shall be for the 
varions grades and kinds of schools. ‘This takes us not only to the 
realm of psychology, but to that of practical ethics as well. Here 
we find involved a study of political and economic history and aci- 
ence, for which as matters now stand we must again depend on the 
other departments of the university, bat which should be controlled 
by the education department for its own students. 

In brief, the study of psychology from the standpoint of apper- 
ception leads to a direct consideration of the following matters: 
The selection of the studies of the curriculam; the arrangement of 
the order in which the parts of each subject can be most advantage- 
ously presented ; the rate of progress in each as determined by the 
needs of the growing mind; and finally, the determination of the 
best principles of correlation, and the actual labor of making them, 
at least in cutline. It is hardly necessary to say that this closely 
related study of special psychology should be entirely in the hands 
of the education department. 

We have, fortunately, a very good illustration of the right corre- 
lation of special psychology and education as viewed from this 
standpoint in the work now done in Clark University. President 


Hall, Professor Buroham, and Professor Sanford form a trio, each | existent conditions more, 
Dr. Sanford | trained to deducs principles from cases, 


ychology,and| observation and by inductive inquiry and research, rather than 
een ie the| take them down as something ready-made which are merely to be 


head cf the department of education. He treats the philosophy of |i!luatrated and confirmed. 


in his work presupposing and reflecting the other. 
has direct charge of the early work in physiological 
President Hall of advanced investigations. Dr. 


ecucation from the psychophysic standpoint, regarding education 
asa method of human development. He studies the school in its 
various functions in the light of sensation, memory, habit, atten- 
tion, association, and the like. 

In addition to the two phages of special psychology and their at- 


Mr. Williams(of Cornell) accepts the criticism on pedsgogical 
instruction as on the whole just. There seems to be no strong Con 
worthy book on pedagogies, that can b® used as a text boo i 
though several authors are usefal in a way; but there is nothing 
can properly be called a university text book. The propose 
organization is certainly desirable, though there sre possibly some 
subjects about which a question might arise. All students of peda- 
gogy certainly should have mastered elementary psychology, 
mathematics, science, history—these are all necessary a8 preliminary 
training, not only in themselves, but in their methods, In the his- 
tory of education, again, there is really no worthy volume,—though 
again there are several that may be belpfal below the university 
course. The worthy professor in pedagogics must go over this 
ground for himself and for his students. ‘This is true also of the 
matter of administration. 

Mr. Canfield asks that all students be encouraged to take up 
some phases of / 
average man on the average city school board can scarcely give a 
reason for public edacation, for state education. 


NorMAL SCHOOLS. 
The normal schvol men of the Council were preseat in good force, 
and the report of the committee on normal training presented by 
Principal C. C. Rounds of Plymouth, New Hampshire, on Satar- 
day morning, upon ‘** The Relations of the Normal School to other 


Courses of Study’? was one of the best presented. It was especial- 
ly helpful through the discussion it produced in the Council and in 
the normal Round Table. ; 

The courses of study in the state normal school is generally 
based upon that of the common school. The requirements are 
those of the ordinary high school. Following the elementary 
achools, the normal course is connected with that of no higher 
school or college. Few graduates pursue advanced work in other 
institutions, and in the normal school itself few graduates pursue 
courses offered for further study. 

The normal course develops purpose, ability, and a thirst for 
knowledge. But this thirst is not catered to for advanced work. 
The normal echools have made no response to the advances of the 
colleges and universities. The rapidly broadening courses of etady 
require more advanced teaching, with a knowledge the normal 
schools cannot give. ‘Those who fill these higher positions have 
culture, but lack the professional training. The Normal schools 
must give something of this cultare, with the professional training, 
to all their graduates. 

There is great need(1)for the development of more power in the 
several studies of the normal course; (2)for the addition of some 
language other than English, either ancient or modern. Sach ac- 
quisitions would be a benefit to all, of inestimable value to some; 
without regard to a higher course of study, to which it opens the 
way. A three years’ course of study may be arranged to give 
these stndies, as is shown by the results abroad. ; 
In all professional schools the tendency is to bring the student 
face to face with the problems he ia to solve in his future work. 
In this advance of method, the normal school has not fed. The 


normal school needs to study the successful methods of other 
professional schools. It must study the real child in his actually 


the ideal child less. Its papils must be 
to formalate doctrines by 


Discussion. 
In introducing the discussion of Mr. Rounds’ paper, Mr. Sehaef- 
fer said that oar normal schools are growing too large for the 


needed individual attention to pupils. 
Jn the universities, pedagogical work is conducted from the stand- 


tendant subjects of pedagcegical investigation, there are other im-| point of philosophy, and is satisfied if a subject is grasped in its 


portant departments of educational work, all of which should have} essence and relations. 


Teaching as an art requires the application 


adequate correlation to allied subjects, which can only be effected | of theory toindividual cases. The university covrse in pedagogy 
when thee related topics are within the control of the educational | ig made vastly more useful to a student who has had the training of 


department. Educational administration in all its aspects involves 
cloee contact with political administration, and must always take ac- 
count of determining economic conditions, 

In addition, the study of literature should be in the hands of the 
education facnity. Many of our most potent msthetical and ethical 
ideals are fully exemplified only in literature, which is idealized 
history. The literature should be taught for the pedagogical de- 
partment from the pedagogical standpoint. Furthermore, no sub- 
ject is larger in possibilities for good, or smaller in results as now 
tanght, than literature. It would be a sad mistake to allow a great 
subject like this, which touches the school at every point from kin- 
dergarten to university, to be taught by those ont of touch with 
these educational ideals. 

Not only should the regular undergraduates of the university be 
admitted to the courses in pedagogy, but graduates of state normal 
schools also. They constitute the army of men and women who 
have at heart the business of teaching asa life occupation. Whet 
they may lack in scholarship after their three years’ course in the 
normal school, they more than make up in matarity, in earnestness 
of purpose, and in trained skill in applying the results of their 
education. ‘Their great lack as normal school graduates is develop- 
ment as specialists and a broad outlook, The university will supply 
both of these lacks. ‘Two years of ecrnest work will start a man 
as a specialist in some department of knowledge, while the mind- 
expanding studies of general and special psychology, ethics and 
philosophy, to say nothing of other departments, will give him 
such an outlook that he will be able to sustain himeelf in responsible 
positions. It is time for the universities to pull down the barrier 
that separates those who wieh higher training in pedagogy from the 
only place where such training can be effectively given. 

Discussion. 

Dr. Nicbolas Murray Butler opened the discussion by saying that 
President DeGarmo has described the specific system on which 
Columbia is now at work, and has advanced ideas toward which we 
are now aiming. ‘The universities have, thus far, hesitated about 
taking up pedagogy, because of the weakness of its presentation 
and form. The literature on pedagogy thus far has been so gen- 
crally contemptible that university men have not been willing to 
touch the subject at all. Bat there is a strong side, that is showing 
itself mest favorably in the demand for strength, maturity, and 
previous training on the part of the student. It is not best that 
boys and girls of fifteen or sixteen should attempt euch work. The 
weakness of the single instructor has become painfully apparent. 
Mr. DeGarmo’s thought of a pedagogical faculty is the only true 
way ont of this difficulty, The co-ordination of various topics, all 
handled {rom the pedagogical standpoint, is most esrential. But 
pedagogics must mean more than individual and specific classroom 
methods, or the university will not teach it. The normal school 
may do such specifis work, and ought to do it; bat the work of the 
university ie different. 

Mr. Jones added that the contempt cf the university for ‘‘ peda- 
gogy”’ as often taught is no greater than that felt by all good nor- 
mal school men for the same thing. 

Mr. Steldon thought the practical difficulty was the lack of 
funds in the hands of the universities to crganize their pedagogical 


faculties. We must hold to what we have that is good, and not de 


pway with chairs already catablished, 


the normal and practice schools. 

Mr. Dickinson thought that a high school preparation should be 
the minimum requirements for entrance to a normal school, All 
grades of teachers should be trained for work in any grade of our 
system. ‘Thus will be secured that unity in our school work which 
is so much needed, 

Mr. DeGarmo: The normal graduate is very soon stranded be- 
cause of a lack of a broad outlook and of specialized knowledge. 
The pursuit of .each study is isolated, so that he is not prepared to 
meet intelligently the more serious probleme of practical education. 
Mr. Greenwood: The high school girl who has gone throngh a 
city training school, goes into the school room with some very defi- 
nite notions of how to begiv. For actual teaching, she is mnchybetter 
equipped than ia the average pedagogical graduate fresh from the 
impracticable pedagogical atmosphere of the college. I find that 
the four year normal graduates» are the most active, progressive 
school men to be found. A two years course ia too short to give 
much culture, yet it ia enough to stimulate to something better that 
is worth striving for. The normal school teaches how to teach; 
oy teach about how teaching might, could, would or should 

one. 

Mr. Boyden: The normal school is distinctively professional in its 
work. It looks to the high school for its students. Its graduates 
may go in to advanced work in other institutions. If the normal 
school does its legitimate work, those students who desire it and 
have the means can continue the work of a good high school course 
and will be prepared to continue their workin more advanced 


es. 
Mr. Camp spoke of the requirements for admission. Candidates 
should be received on probation, till their fitnees to continue the 
work of a teacher can be determined. 
Mr. Baldwin thought our great work at present is in adjusting 
and co-ordinating the various schoole. 

Mr. Danton diatinguished the different sort of training needed 
by elementary teachers and by superintendents. The special work 
of the normal school is in the training of teachers for elementary 


ea. 
Mr. Rounds: It is the elementary school in which the great mass 
of our people are trained, which especially needs the teacher of 
trne culture. On this whole matter we need not less inspiration 
but more light, not less enthusiasm but more of well considered 
the of thle Me. B 
nthe Round Table discuszion of this subject Mr. Bo 
the Bridgewater Normal School spoke of the aed vers a 
a scientific college course taken by the normal graduate. Miss 
Homans of Boston emphasized the need of greater thoroughness 
in examining for admittance to the normal school. The require- 
ments should be raised. Miss Dutton of Cleveland spoke of the 
inferiority of the city training school courses of a single year. 
The Conferencs advised a longer contact with the main subject 
— by reducing the amount of time devoted for single months 
or terms. 


Memory Systems, 

| Dr. William T. Harris presented the report of the Committee 
‘on Psychological Inquiry upon the “ Relation of Maemonic Systems 
to the Cultivation of Power of Thonght.”” Whatever onitivation 


this work, as preparing them for citizensbip. The| ge 


of memory tends to the arrest of the power of rational thinking 1» 
to be by all means avoided. It seems therefore that some of the 
schemes of mnemonics which are advocated are to be condemned 
without reservation. Those which prcceed upon the principle that 
memory is to be cultivated by association, and that all kinds of ag- 
sociation are equally good, should fsll under the bav. For in order 
to find interesting associations they suggest the search for absurd 
and ridiculous relations. 

In all cases the mind should seek essential relations and partic- 
ularly the relation of cause and effect and that of individual and 
species. Necessary convection enables the mind to make dedoo- 
tions and thus it acquires a sort of generative memory, so to apeak 
a memory which can deduce or develop from given data the other 
data that stand in relation to it. It is true that this is difficult with 
regard to certain classes of memory as, for instance, the memory 
of proper names, or the memory of dates, or memory of words in 
neral, 

The memory of dates, names, or words in general can and should 
be cultivated to some extent without attempting association of any 
kind except that of sequence. The committing to memory of fine 
passages from poets and literary prose writers certainly cultivates a 
memory for words without detriment to thought. A memorized 
list of proper names, names of persons of historic note or characters 
in the great literary works of art, euch a3 the plays of Shakespeare, 
the Iliad, and Odyssey,—the memorizing of these name) will serve 
the double purpose of being at once very useful and a means of 
rousing into activity faculties in the miad grown torpid. Also the 
memorizing of paradigms in the study of language hes the effect 
to cultivate this memory of words and isolated items. If the 
mind thinks at all in the process of memoriziag these lists of pro 
names and the important dates of history or the paradigms of 
grammar, it considers the deeds and characters of the persons 
named, or the events associated with the dates, or the logical rela- 
tion of the inflections to the verbs and vouns inflected. And such 
kind of thinking as this is positive and valuable. But in case of 
associating in accordance with certain mnemonic rules the names, 
dates, and inflections with arbitrary and fanciful suggestions, the 
thinking power is set moving on wrong linea, 

If the discovery of Broca, generally recognized as the beginning 
of physiological-psychology on the new basis, is to be understood 
in the senee that a certain convolution near the base of the brain is 
used by the mind in<recaliing words and associating them with 
ideas, it would seem that a cultivation of the memory of words 
should be undertaken in later Jife by all people who have an in- 
cipient tendency to aphasia. If a person finds himself forgetful of 
names it ia a health-giving process to take a certain portion of time 
in committing to memory words, _If this is done by committing to 
memory new masterpieces of poetry and prose, or in committing to 
memory the words of a new langnage, there is profit and gain to 
the thinking powers as well as to the memory. Doubtless the cul- 
tivation of verbal memory, bailding up as it does a certain convo- 
lution in the brain, has a tendency to prevent local paralysis in that 
organ. 

The extreme advocates of rational method of teaching are per- 
haps wrong in repudiating entirely all mechanical! memory of dates 
and names or items. Certainly they are right in opposing the ex- 
tremes of the old pedagogy which obliged the pupils to mem- 
orize page after page of the contents of a grammar “ verbatim et lit- 
eratim et punctuatim.”’ Bat ie there not » minimum list of details 
of dates and names which must and should be memorized, both on 
account of the health of the nervons system and on ac- 
count of the intrinsic usefulness of the data themselves? And 
must not the person in later life continue to exercises these classes 
of memory which deal with details for the sake of physical health ? 


Discussion, 


Dr. Pick of London, the eminent specialist in all matters con- 
nected with memory, was introduced by Dr. Harris to open up the 
diecussion of the paper. Dr. Pick insisted that memory had very 
little to do with the facility or diffioulty with which we remember 
things. We must strengthen ideas coming to the mind if we wish 
to remember them. Upon the strength with which ideas are 
blended in the mind depends the ease with which they are 
recalled. Strengthen impressions by concentrating attention upon 
them as they first come tothe mind. Attend to as few ideas as 
possible at atime. Comparison is the other necessity for memory. 
We are compelled to attend to things when they are compared. 

Dr. Harris emphasized the danger to the powers of thought of 
studying things tor the sake of finding arbitrary relations. Dr. 
Pick protested likewiee against making the relations arbitrary. 
Dr. Harris believed that memory could be strengthened by the 
mechanical work of absolute committing to memory. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick brought in the element of memory by cause and effect. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Sheldon questioned Dr, Pick about the applica- 
tion of bis system. Mr. Greenwood protested against the theory 
that a child shall learn nothing he does not fully comprehend. 
Naturally the child loarns many things jast for the purpose of re- 
membering them. There ia a distinct educational valne in remem- 
bering things which are not understood at the time. Every child 
should be givenfa good strong memory, so for aa it ia in our power 
todoso. He can do no satisfactory reasoning without memory. 

Mr. Schaeffer showed that both the mechanical and the logical 
memory need to be cultivated for our fall development. We load 
upon the logical memory very many things which do not belong 
there. We should have very much more mechanical memorizing, 
especially in mathmetics. The learning of words should be entirely 
mechanical. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

During the Toronto meeting the Council voted to call a meeting 
of representatives of colleges and secondary schools, for discussion 
of the special problems of their relationship. Meetings were held 
for three days, and as a result Professor Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbiatreported to the Council ‘a resolution recommending that 
Pres. Chas. W. Elliot of Harvard University; Dr. W. T. Harris, 
commiseioner of education; Pres. James B. Anzell of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; John Tetlow, master of the Girl’s High School, 
Boston ; Pres. James M. Taylor of Vassar College; O. D. Robin- 
son, president of the Albany, N. Y., High School; Pres. James 
H. Baker of the University of Colorado; President Jesse of the 
University of Missouri; James C. MacKenzie, headmaster of Law- 
renceville, N. J., School, and Prof. Henry C. King of Oberlin Col- 
lege, be designated as an executive committee, with fall power to 
call and arrange for conferences, by departmcnts of instruction, of 
teachers in colleges and secondary schools, daring the academic 
year 1892-3 ; that the results of the conferences are to be reported 
to said executive committee for such action as they may deem ap- 
propriate, and the executive committee to report fully to the Council. 

The members of the Council were agreed that nothing could be 
done which would be of more direct advantage to educational inter- 
ests of the country, of all grades, and not simply to the secondary 
schools and colleges. Dr. Batler emphasizad the need very strongly, 
and advocated doing the work at oace. We ought not to ask the 


finest experts of the country t : 
carefully defined problems, for the benefit of the entice specific, 


their own expense, 


for the benefit of the entire country at 


President Eliot 
sach work, The 


spoke of the results achieved in New England by 
influence of snch a body wonld be very great, 
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it would be in their power to render about the greatest service now 
possible to American education. For the best results these sonfer- 
ences should be held nearly simultaneously, and at least ten of 
them should be held at once. The greatest benefit the general 
committee could render would be by arriving some time at equiva 
lente of the different branches for the guidance of teachers in mak- 
ing up echonl programs. For this purpose they should have the 
opinions of the several branches for simultaneous examinations. 
Dr. Harris urged the need of securing definite results for the body 
of the schools, out of all the trouble aod expense of these national 
meetings. President Baker emphasizad the demand of the country 
for something to show for this trouble and expense. 

Dr. Butler argued for an investment of the fands of the Associ- 
ation in the educational interests of the entire country, and in their 
development, instead of in stocks and bonds. If necessary for 
doing this work now, draw uvon the permanent fund for the ex 
pense of these conferences. Get the money out of the hands of the 
trustees and into the education of the whole country. 

Messrs. Greenwood, Sheldon, Richards, and Tarbell, all of 
whom favored the movement, showed the impossibility of tonching 
the permanent fund, under the incorporation. The Association is 
likely to need this money in the future, in order to insure the 
leaders of the future against the the very heavy personal expenses 
which all of the older ones bore in order to keep the National Edu- 
cational Association out of debt. After considerable debate the 
Council voted on motion of Mr. Dougherty to request the National 
Association to appropriate a sum not to exceed $2,500, or as much 
thereof as may be needed, to the use of these conferences, providing 
so mach is available from the current income of the Association. 
Messrs. Sheldon, Baker, and Butler were appointed to present this 
resolution to the trustees, and to urge the adoption of its request. 

DISTRICT SUPERVISION, 

The committee on state school systems reported on Monday morn- 
ing through its chairman, State Supt. W. R. Garrett, upon State, 
County, City, and District Supervision. 

The debate arose over the section declaring that ‘‘ Country 
Schools Should be Graded.’’ George A. Walton, Agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, was introduced as an expert, 
and presented a paper dealing with the methods of accomplishing 
the grading of country schools, through consolidation and concen- 
tration. Grading should be arranged along the lines of the three 
great divisions of mental development, the presentative, representa- 
tive, and elaborative. This renders grading easy because it is 
natural 

Dr. Harris urged the employment of the brighter pupils in teach- 
ing those lower down in the ungraded school. Mr. Greenwood 
thought the danger of unskilled direction by this plan very great. 

Mr. Sabin thought the trouble would be that every man wanted 
his child taught by the teacher. 

Mr. Dickinson insisted upon the need of trained teachers in every 


ool. 

Mr. Baldwin said that nothing could be done without the closest 
direction and supervision from the highest intelligence at the top. 

Mr. White told of how these problems were working out a solu- 
tion in many states, in the very lines suggested by the discussion. 

Mr. Brown emphasized in closing the discussion the fact that 
children learn much more from contact with each other than from 
any teacher. 

THE RounpD TABLES. 


Round table conferences were held by the several committees of 
the Council, in which the general line of work represented by the 
committee’s report to the Council was discussed. 

In the conference on elementary education it was insisted that lit- 
erature should give children at an early age views of institutional 
life instead of filling their minds with isolated facta and informa- 
tion. It was freely recommended that literature should be selected 
that idealizes the relationships of the family, and later those of the 
state, the church, and especially the general social life. 

In the conference on city school systems, N. C. Dougherty pre- 
sided over a discussion on the question of flexible promotions as 
illustrated by the experience of Chicago. Promotions are made 
every month, as pupils show ability to carry on the work of the 
higher grade. Papils need not be hurried faster than they can go, 
nor held back a moment longer than necessary. A sharp line is 
drawn between the work of a successful teacher as compared with 
that of an ordinary one. 

Inthe round table on apperception, the members agreed that 
skill in metheds of teaching, arrangement of the parts of a study, 
the rate of progress in each, and the co-ordination of all, depend 
closely upon psychology, from the standpoint of apperception. 

The officers for the next year are: President, E. W. Coy; 
Vice President, Frank A. Fitspatrick ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Charles DeGarmo ; Executive Committee, E. E. White, D. L. 
Kiehle, Nicholas Murray Butler, and Joseph Baldwin. 

The four vacancies in the membersbip were filled by the election 
of A. R Taylor of Emporia, Kas. ; John W. Cook of Normal, IIL. ; 
E. B. Smith of LaGrange, Ga. ; and Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Southern Educational Association organized at Morehead, 
N. C., July, 1890, and held its second session at Lookout Moun- 
tain (Chattanooga) July, 1891, The third session, Atlanta, July 
6, 7, 8, was a brilliant success, the number present being largely in 
excess of former years. 

The Georgia Teachers’ Association after a session of several 
days, adjourned on the morning of the 6th, that its members might 
join the Southern upon its opening at 3 P. M. of the same day. 

The Southern states generally were well represented, the largest 
delegation outside of the great assemblage from Georgia, being 
from South Carolina and numbering over one hundred. Seate 
were prepared for two thousand members, and also for many hun- 
dred visitors. Tbe Association convened at the state capital. One 
of the Atlanta papers said: This is the most notable gathering 
Atlanta has ever had in her borders. They are from every 
southern state, and are the representative men and women of the 
South engaged in the cause of education. 

It would run into a catalogue of handreds to name the men and 
women of distioction in educational service who are here, bat a few 
we name to give some idea of the magnificent representation of all 
branches of the profeseicn. 

President Solomon Palmer was formerly superintendent of in- 
struction for Alabama and is now president of the East Lake, Ala- 
bama, Athenzam, a college for girls. 

State Superintendent J. G. Harris, of Alabama, from Montgom- 
ery, is here and made a strong impression by his speech of response 
to the welcomes. 

Other leading educators from Alabama are Prof. Leroy Brown, 
president Alabama Agricultaral and Mechanical College, Auburn ; 
and Prof. O. D. Smith of the sameinstitution; Dr. J. H. Phillips, 
superintendent of schools Birmingham; Dr. W. L. Wyman, Tns- 


caloosa, and Prof. J. C, Calhoun, University of Alabama, 


From South Carolina may be seen the fine intellectual presence 
of Prof. Edwin S_ Joynes of the State University and so long of 
the University of Virginia, and the tall figure of Prof. W. Y. At- 
kingon, now president of Columbia, Soutn Carolina. Female Col- 
lege, and President D. B. Johnson of Winthrop Normal School, 
Columbia. Miss C. L. Summers of Orangeburg, S. C., is a 
notable member. She owns her own achool buildings and beautiful 
grounds, and she has made a great success. Capt. P. E. 
‘Rowell, editor of the Palmetto Teacher, and a well know lecturer 
in teachers’ institutes in South Carolina, Miss Stanley of Colambia, 
and many others are hers. 

North Carolina sends Col. Eugene G. Harrell, the secretary, 
whose remarkable executive talent is shown in the management for 
many years of the N. C. Teachers’ Assembly, the largest state or- 
— in the Union. He is asmall wiry man always on the 
ale 

Pres. Jas. Dinwiddie, Peace J nstitate, Raleigh, has greatly im- 
proved and increased his institution of late. Prof. D. H. Hill of 
the N.C. Agricultural and Mechanical College; Prof. D. L. Ellis 
of Fairview Seminary, Buncombe county, N. C.; Prof. E. E. 
Britton of Rexboro Institute and others are here also. 

Hon. Warren Easton, superintendent city schools, New Orleans, 
regarded by many as the able:t educator in Louisiana comes from 
the Pelican State, and Prof. Geo. J. Ramsay of Silleiman Colored 
Iostitute, Clinton, La. 

Mississippi is ably represented by Hon. J. R. Preston, state sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, of Jackeon, and Prof. Dabuey 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Mies. 

he Florida representatives are led by Prof. H. N. Felkel, 
president State Normal College, Defuniak Springs, Florida, and 
President Streaton of the Ocala High School. 

Prof. Morgan Calloway, principal of the high school at Austin, 
Texas, is the leadiog man among the Lone Star contingent, which 
was the largest last year at Chattanooga. He was distinguished as 
a teacher in Georgia before moving west. 

The Tennessee delegation has many members well known 
throughout the Union, such as Hon. W. R. Garrett, ex-president 
of the National Educational Association; Dr. Bemis, formerly of 
Vanderbilt University, and now of the University of Chicago, one 
of the leaders in the United States in university extension; See’ y. 
Frank Goodman of the Tennesee State Board of Eincation; Frank 
M. Smith, president of Normal Department of University 
of Tennessee; Supt. H. D. Haffaten, Chattanooga; Mrs. L. 
French, Knoxville; Miss Jennie M. Higbee, president of Higbee 
School, Memphis; Prof. W. F. Jones, superintendent Memphis 
Military Institute; Miss Amelia Wheaton, Nashville College for 
Young Ladies; Maj. Jno. W. Paulett, Knoxville, and others. 

Keutacky sends some bright members, among them Sapt. T. H. 
Smith of the graded schools of Madisonville, aud Mrs. M. B. 
Tucker of the city schools of Louaville. 

Missouri rejoices in J. B. Merwin, the editor of the American 
Journal of Education. 

Arkansas has taken a foremost place in every session, Hon. J. 
H. Shinn, superintendent of public instruction of Little Rock, 
Ark., heads the representation. He was the retiring president and 
introduced his successor. Professor Shinn is understood to be at 
work upon a history of the United States, to embody much original 
material in reference to the Southwest. 

Prof. J. W. Conger, president of Arkadelphia College, Ark., is 
red a and Prof. J. H. Hindman, of the Monticello (Ark.) High 

chool. 

The Georgiansare on hand, in vast numbers. Noticeable among 
these, are Maj. W. F. Slaton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta; 
Supt. W. J. McKemie, West Point; Chancellor Boggs of the uni- 
versity ; Superintendent Zettler of Macon public schools; Saperin- 
tendent Kaley of Augusta public schools, and Prof. D. C. Barrow 
of Athens. His friends claim that Professor Barrow is the ficat 
mathematician in the South. Prof. J. Harris Chappel, president 
of the Girls’ Industrial College at Milledgeville is a leading member. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. Wm. E. Boggs, 
Chancellor of the University ‘of Georgia. Maj. W. F. Stanton, 
Chairman of Central Execative Committee, introduced the Hon, 
W. J. Northen, Governor of Georgia, himself formerly a teacher, 
and State School Commissioner. 

Governor Northen said: This body represents not only the ma- 
terial, religious, industrial, and social progress of our people, but 


that which supersedes all else, the intellectual growth, the prepara- 
tion of the mind of our citizans for development in other fields of 
life. A strict, consecrated teacher has better opportanity to do 
good than a minister. Men are great, not on account of what they 
do for themoelves, but for others. 

Pres. Solomon Palmer thanked the Governor for his cordial 
greeting. 

State School Commissioner S. I). Bradwell welcomed the body, 
in behalf of the educational authorities of the state. He spoke of 
his love for the South on account of her traditions, her history, her 
glorious past, and grand fature. It is well that her teachers should 
meet together to consider the great problems that asa people, we 
are called to solve. It is meet and proper to gather in this pros- 
perous young metropolis of the South. 

Hon. I. H. Harris, Superintendent of Education in Alabama, 
said: We are here for a grand and noble purpose, and after no 
holiday vacation. Great questions are to be solved. We accept 
this cordial welcome, we feel it in the very atmosphere about us. 
The day is not distant when we sball ses our schools and colleges 
the equal, if not the superior, of any in the world. 

Hon, Euler B. Smith, President Georgia Educational Association, 
welcomed the Southern teachers in behaif of that body. He com- 
plimented the great array of ladies present, and said 80 per cent. 
of his new association consisted of female teachers. 

Hon. I. H. Shinn of Arkansas responded for his state. He drew 
a roseate picture of the future literary and edacational advancement 
of the South. 

Hoke Smith, Esq., of Atlanta, addressed the body in behalf of 
the city board of education, He said: Representing as you do, 
the cause of education in all parts of the South,—you are endeared 
to the hearts of every brave man and true woman in our borders. 
The future material, mental, and moral progress of the South must 
rest upon those who have the charge of the children. Oar teachers 
are all poorly paid. No one is entitled to such high pay from fath- 
ers and mothers as the man or woman who teaches their child. 
Hon. J. R. Preston of Jackson responded for Mississippi, and said 
it electrified him to represent the 127,000 school children of his 
state, in such a distinguished presence. 

Hon. J. B. Merwin of Missouri reviewed the daties and the re- 
sults of the work of teachers. It is well enough to speak of beauty 
and devotion, but let me say the teachers have got to have bread 
and butter. 

Prof. Jas. B. Dinwiddie of Raleigh reviewed the wonderfal prog- 
ress in North Carolina, which has added one fourth of her whole 
edncational fund in the past year. 

Dr. Harris read an invitation from President E. H. Cook of the 
National Association to the Southern teachers, to attend the meet- 


ing at Saratoga. 


Prof. D. B. Johnson answered for South Carolina, and urged the 
elevation of the standard of all the schools. 

Hon. Frank Smith, University of Tennessee, made the humorous 
speech of the day. 

The Hon. W. T. Harris, National Commissioner of Education, 
was introduced as the firat honorary member of the Association. 
The nation, the whole country, is benefited if any citizen, north or 
south, causes two blades of grass to grow where but one grew be- 
fore. How much more then has the nation cause to rejoice when 
education flourishes everywhere within its borders, and in the heads 
of its children, where but one idea grew before, two ideas grow and 
bear fruit. Especially is the nation glad that edacation is given 
this hospitable weloome in the land of the South, where a large pro- 
portion of the people welcome it to Atlanta, this great representa- 
tive city of modern civilization. This welcome is the more pleasing 
to the nation because there is one conviction shared by all sections; 
north, south, east, and west, the conviction that a free people must 
be an educated people. Intelligent voters assure a good govern- 
ment. Ignorant votera are a menace tothe safety of the republic. 
Whatever, therefore, improves the teacher, and gives him enlight- 
ened methods, is a nation’s blessing. 

Teachers’ conventions are recognized everywhere as a means of 
enlightenment on the topics related to teaching. The exchange of 
experience makes exch one wise in the knowledge of the success 
and failings of others. 

At roll-call, Wednesday night, fifteen states were represented, 
with over six hundred regular members. Ex-President Shian then 
introduced I’residest Solomon Palmer, who delivered the annual 
address. The hearty welcome so royally extended by the state and 
city authorities and the largely increased attendance over former 
meetings attest the rapidly growing interest felt by all in the pro- 
ceedings oi our Aesociation. These annual gatherings are both 
pleasant und profitable We represent schools of as many varieties ag 
there are states. Some are from the humble log cabin in the rural 
district, some from the great university with ita magnificent endow- 
ment; the village teacher is here from that honored and usefal in- 
stitution, the academy; the professor is here from the college, the 
seminary, the institute. The schoolmistress is here from the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades of the public school; the school- 
ma’am from the grammar and high school grades; the normal in- 
structor, the institute conductor are here to-night. We are gath- 
ered from state and church and private school. (ar ideas of need 


C. | are as widely separated as our scenes of labor, our wants as varied 


as the school work. However this may be, I have every reason to 
believe that all are moved by a common purpose,—to take one step 
forward in educational progress. We should all step together. 
What a moral power in an army all abreast and stepping together! 
Those who have never grasped each other’s hands at these annual 
gatherings, know not the unifying influence excited by these associ- 
ations. We should not only step together but we should atep right, 
with secure foothold. 

After adverting to the saperficia! movements of the day on many 
lines, he said: One cries industrial, another manual, and yet an- 
other, physical training is what we need. In more sober tones 
another says, Give us mental training, and all else will follow. 
Another, in the most solemn words, exclaims, Give us moral train- 
ing, and you will find it a panacea for all ills, One says that edu- 
cation comes down from above,—from the great university ; but an- 
another replies, The common school is the bed-rock upon which 
resta the university itself. Object lessons, university extension, 
psychology are cried into our ears at every forward step. i mean 
to disparage none, bat to insist upon excluding none. Improved 
syatems aad methods are not the whole need. ‘The importation of 
kvowledge from one mind to another by mere mechanicai force is 
impossible, and if possible, would be well nigh useless. Dr. Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby gave to the world more great men than any man 
of his age. He did it not by the books he used or the methods em- 
ployed, but by the might and majesty of the noble spirit of which 
he was possessed. A teacher imparts not what he knowa, not what 
he believes, but rather what he is; that will he impart, whether 
consciously or unconsciously. 

In our grand edacational advance we need mary things; we need 
universities with magnificent endowments, colleges with complete 
eqaipments, pablic and private, state and church echools; we need 
money; we need men, scholarly men; women, devoted women; 
but over and above all these combined, we need a burning thirst for 
knowledge, a consuming desire for true wisdom, and that this de- 
sire be universal; from the greatest to the least, from the richest to 
the poorest, from the oldest to the youngest; greater than the man 
who shall rear the proud dome of some renowned university, — 
greater than the man who shall give his thousands for the endow- 
ment of colleges, or milligna for the education of the poor, will be 
that man who shall impart to the people this burning thirst, this 
holy desire for the truth. 


REASONS FOR A SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


Oo this head the speaker said: ‘‘It will be observed that the 
reason assigned in the preamble to our constitution for the organi- 
zation of a Southern educational association and the one contained 
in the Montgomery call are practically identical,—to discuss the 
problems that exist io oar section of the Union asin noother. We 
have in the South a population composed of two distinct races, of 
color as different as white is from black. We have a sparse rural 
popuiation, which, divided between two races, to be educated in 
different echools. make the problem difficult of solution. It was 
believed by the originators of this body that this peculiar condition 
of thiogs existing here was better understood by us than by others; 
that having seen and felt the evils growing out of it, we could dis- 
cuss their remedy with greater advantage. It was deemed best to 
do this before our own people, who understood the difficulties as 
we did, and who would be more ready to hear and heed us, because 
conscious of the truth that we were in spmpathy with them as to 
the gravity of these questions.”’ 

He referred to the subjects coming up for discussion on the pro- 
gram io this line of thonght, such as ‘‘ The South asa Factor in our 
National Growth,’’ by the present state superintendent of Tennes- 
see; ‘Negro Education by the South: its Necessity and Limita- 
tion,’ by Judge Gunby of Lonisiana; ‘Trend of Higher Educa- 
cation in the South,’’ ete. 

We are making history. Others to come after us will read this 

record and jadge us dispassionately. Conscious of being right, 
and of the purity of the motives calling this association into being, 
let us fearlessly, with patience and faith, bend every energy of 
body and soul to the task of removing the difficulties that bioder 
educational progress in the South. Bat while we do this courage- 
ously, let us be carefal to do nothing to fan the smouldering em- 
bers of that sectional feeling that was once so intense a3 to cause 
brother to go to war with brother; let us rather imitate the ex- 
ample of Him of whose gentleness it was said, ‘‘A bruised reed 
He will not break.’’ ; 
I close this address in the words of Georgia's gifted son, Henry 
Grady: ‘* Not in passion, but in reason,—not in narrowness but in 
breadth let us solve this problem in calmness and in truth. Let 
us lift its dark shadow from off our beantiful soutbland, that per- 
petual sunshine may pour down on two races,—two sections walking 
together in peace and contentment.” 


(Continued on page 94.) 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 28, °92 


CotumBIAN Day is Oct. 21, not Oct. 12. 


THE JOURNAL now takes two weeks vacation,—a time- 
honored custom. 


Tre first meeting of the N. E. A. was held in 1857. 
No session were held in 1861, '62, and 67, or in 1878. 


THE next number of the Journal, August 19, will be 
devoted to the remaining abstracts of the Saratoga meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. 


THERE are men whose English is so “ pure ” that they 
shiver whenever they see or hear the word “ editorial ”’ 
used as a substantive. 


sity and for their generous support. 


An athlete enjoys taking blows as well as giving them 
and they never hurt, they merely limber him up, make 
him elastic ; but a bully “ boo-hoos ” when he is hit and 
kicks like a cow and is as harmless. 


Pres. Cyrus Norturop, LL.D., of the University of 
Minnesota, announces a two years’ teaching course to be 
opened the coming autumn. It will admit graduates of 
the state normal schools, graduates of high schools with 
one year of successful experience, and students of this 
university who are candidates for a bachelor’s degree. 


PresIDENT Harrison’s endorsement of the Youth's 
Companion movement for the celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America, Oct. 12, is one 
of the many creditable and non-political things by which 
he has been weaving history substantially and unpre 
tentiously. 


Every northern teacher should read thoughtfully the 
report of the Southern Educational Association in this 
number of the JourNAL. It was prepared with much care 
for our colamns by a southern man, and reflects the 
spirit of the meeting, so far as that could be judged by 
long conversations with southern men who came to Sara- 
toga from Atlanta, In no way conld the teacherg of the 


% 1000 cases of truancy, 10,000 were due to the compulsion 
‘7 lof parents or to sickness. 
|reformatory institutions. 


North better meet their duty to their pupils, to their coun- 
try and to the New South, than by a careful honest study, 
above prejudice or bias, of the state and spirit of the 
South regarding all educational matters. If‘ the bloody 
flag” is ever again a factor in our politics, the teachers of 
to-day must face the responsibility. 


Buack Brauty,” AGAIn.—There was nevera bet- 
ter illustration of the fact that the best things need the 
most pushing than in the efforts made to have “ Black 
Beauty” read. Many philanthropic men and women 
have been devoting much time and money to interesting 
the public in the book which is so fascinating it would 
seem to be as natural to read it as it is to read the Youth's 
Companion. The latest move is by George T. Angell, 
19 Milk street, Boston, who offers prizes of $100, $50, 
$30, and $20 for the four best dialogues based upon 
“ Black Beauty” adapted for school use. He will in- 
crease the amount if there is an attractive introduction of 
song music, and especially if there is adaptation to the 
stereopticon. 


Tue moral effect of compulsory education, is well il- 
lustrated by the statistics of New York City. In the 
five years, 1870-74, preceding the enactment of the com- 
pulsory law, the number of children between the ages of 
8 and 14 arrested was 6,105; for the last five years, 
1887.91, the arrests are only 2,982,—a falling off of one- 
half, while the population of the city has increased one- 
half. The arrests for truancy have decreased from 493 
to 185; for vagrancy, 999 to 360; for petty larceny, 
from 1,195 to 400; disorderly conduct, from 1,067 to 
654. Even the more serious offenses, like intoxication, 
assault, burglary, etc., have been decreased. So that al- 
lowing for increase of population precocious crime is less 
than one-third what it was 15 years ago. Of the 15, 


Only 52 needed to be sent to 


OCTOBER TWENTY- FIRST. 


Congress has changed the date for the national public 
school celebration of “Columbian Day” from Oct 12 to 
Oct. 21, in the interest of scholarly accuracy. It is not 


tion that this was not thought of earlier. 


have always taught that Columbus discovered America 


“time change ’’ into the matter. 


Forefather’s Day is also celebrated on the changed date. 


which assumed that there were exactly 3654 days in a 


They knew it was not exact, but supposed that so slight a 


omit, making Oct. 12, Oct. 21. 


one thought of the discrepancy until the bill had passed 
Congress. 
will celebrate the corrected day. Between now and then 
the whole subject of the changed date should be taught. 


“ THE DULLARD SCHOOL.” 


to the credit of those who have planned for the Exposi-|go to college. 
There is quite| towns. 
a little excitement at the change in certain quarters, not a|the Latin schools and organize the grammar schools 
few teachers rebelling at the change, saying that they/to suit those who go to college ? 


October 12, and that there is no occasion to introduce the]for those who do not go farther. 


difference could signify nothing, but it amounted to three years on the same work. 
ou = 400 years, orten days by 1582. As the discovery |Cambridge has devised the plan of two courses covering 
of America was before 1500 there are but nine days to|the same ground, one of four and the other of six years. 


As at prevent arranged| The il wh i i i 
, pupil who can take all in the short course finishes in 
the Fair Grounds are to be dedicated Oct. 12, because no| four years ; if he has half in the short and half in the 


G. Stanley Hall is as little liable “to dull” as any man improve the work, and thus shorten the time. 
who writes on education, but in a recent utterance he says tendent Maxwell of Brooklyn has introduced this with 
that “the s/ow members of a class should be ina duliard|suecess. The same plan in the New York Workingmens’ 
school.”’ President Hall's own philosophy when at its|School has shown that discipline tends to be weaker. 
best rules out the “dullard school.” The graded school | Another gain would be, in every large school, one teacher 
is to be so focused in its work, so sensible in its adjust- for the deficient. Some may think this plan undemocra- 
ments to individuals, so regardless of the never-to-be-|tic, but democracy means opportunity to each man to 
found “ average ” child, that the child who is slow can get make the most of himself. 
what he most needs in the subject that he needs. The|for all. It is not intended to lessen application, study. 


child is getting the essentials and the details. The slow 
child is usually simply Jate in maturing, and if allowed to 
go forward on the strength of essentials will frequently be 
as bright and thorough late in the course as those who 
earlier mature. Oftimes they have special need of the tonic 
of quicker mind under the inspiration of which they awaken 
to an ambition to do their best in a few things without try- 
ing to do average work in everything. “A dullard school ” 
inevitably magnifies slowness, while the ordinary school 
magnifies, or should magnify, the brightest there is in 
every child. The graded school ideal is not the leveling 
to an average, by means of which many must inevitably 
“ mark time,” but it is a search for the best in every child, 
so that the best in each shall help the best in every other. 
Not “a dullard school,” not a school for the brilliant, but 
a school for all, for the good of all. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CURRICU. 
LUM OF THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS. 


{Harvard Summer School Lectures. ] 


BY PROF. A. B. HART. 


Several classes exert an influence upon the schools, but 
the qaestions of what and how much to study are decided 
chiefly by boards of directors and the superintendents. 
Thus teachers are often controlled by those who have 
never been teachers. Teachers have much responsibility, 
but little power; they are more like the employes of a 
railroad than members of a profession. Educators have 
much influence in education ; they have better opportu- 
nities to observe and compare our systems with those of 
other countries ; such are heads of departments of peda- 
gogy- The public at large, the intelligent criticism of 
parents, has much weight; whenever they believe that 
more money will make better schools, the money will be 
given. 

The committee on the course of study held invitation 
meetings, at one of which several superintendents were 
present and discussed their plans; at another, teachers ; 
at another, experts in departmental work. Thus almost 
all possible objections were considered before the changes 
were made. 

Cambridge has two classes of pupils,—those who do 
not go further than the grammar schools and those who 
The latter class is larger than in most 
The question was: Shall Cambridge go below 


The plan adopted 
was to make the grammar school as good as possible 
Those who go to 


These teachers seem to|college are generally more able to take care of them- 
forget that Washington was born February 11, but that | selves. 


we have always celebrated February 22 as his birthday. | of the special work of the fitting into the grammar school. 


So it was decided to have no dipping down 


The experience of other countries made us think our 


The calendaric reform took place October 4, 1582, that i 
has taken an heroic stand for the schools, for their neces-|eause of the accumulated errors of the Julian calendar 


problem was two-fold : Can we both shorten the time and 


enrich the course ? 


In Cambridge there has been some flexibility in the 


year, which was 11 minutes and 14 seconds too much.|time, and six per cent. of the pupils gain two years in the 


six; on the other hand, eighteen per cent. spend seven 
Superintendent Cogswell of 


long course he will require five years; if all his work is 


Whether that be changed or not, the schools|in the slow classes he takes six years. This would neces- 


sitate two classes in each room, but the stimulus of a 
higher class is a benefit to the lower. It is no objection 
that the unity of the course is broken, for such unity is 
forced and unnatural. 

Departmental teaching would tend to concentrate and 
Superin- 


The plan proposed is better 


slow child ean get all the essentials, while the quicker 


The other question is whether improvement may nat 
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be made in methods. The committee found that in Cam- 
bridge much time had been spent in reviews. Since the 
best pupils do not need reviews, this required that the 
teacher give most attention to the dullest. It was de- 
cided that there should be no more reviews at stated times 
or with preliminary notice. Again, there is no need 
that so much time be spent in the grammatical principles 
of the language. It was ordered that literature take the 
place of the reading book still more in all grades and en- 
tirely so in the last year. The present geography is to 
give place in part to physical geography. The scrappy 
teaching of bits of various sciences will give place to the 
study of physics in a scientific way. The gains from 
physics would be causality and experiment. The director 
of the Manual Training School has offered to have his 
boys make the necessary apparatus. Another gain will 
be in avoiding complex problems in arithmetic, and 
omitting most of the commercial part. Geometry will 
take the place of the discarded arithmetic, especially of 
mensuration. This is believed to be both more practical 
and more comprehensible than algebra. 

There is one more important recommendation of the 
New England Association of Colleges in 1891 in regard 
to reforms in the grammar school curriculam,—that of a 
foreign language. The difficulty here is not so much on 
the side of the pupils as of the taxpayers. The study of 
Latin, German, or French would not only be an acquisi- 
tion in itself, but would make the study of the mother 
tongue mean more. 

Harvard University has offered to furnish normal 
training in physical geography, physics, and geometry 
gratuitously to the teachers of Cambridge. 


A PRACTICAL INVESTIGATION. 


This word “ practical” is, probably, as much misun- 
derstood as any in common use. It is supposed to be a 
bread-and-butter word and as such, opposed to everything 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual. The fact is that it 
means thought in action, moral sentiment in life, spirit- 
uality materialized in power; in other words it is “in 
practice.” It is not at war with theory, science, or phi- 
losophy; but is their activity “or movement.” The 
women-students at Vassar College who have been study- 
ing history as specialists have tried their “heads and 
hands ” at the practical side of college work by seeking 
to know how the social and domestic philosophy work 
“in practice,” asking a series of “ practical” questions of 
domestic servants. 

One of the most interesting of the questions asked and 
answered was, “What reasons can you give why more 
women do not choose housework as a regular employ- 
ment ?” This was answered by employees according to 
the following classification: Pride, social condition, and 
unwillingness to be called servants, 157; confinement 
evenings and Sundays, 75; more independence in other 
occupations, 60; too hard and confining, 42; other work 
pays better, 42 ; lack of consideration by mistress, 38 ; 
hours too long, 38; do not like housework, 19; do not 
know how to do housework, 12; can live at home by 
working in shops, 11; girls are too lazy, 8; health con- 
siderations, 8; girls are too restless, 6; too few privi- 
leges, 6 ; hard work, little pay, 5 ; receive no encourage- 
ment, 3; too lonely and meals alone, 3; shop-work 
cleaner, 2. The inability to secure good domestic servants 
having been admitted, the following question was ad- 
dressed to employers: “ How do you think the difficulty 
could be lessened or removed?” It was answered in the 
subjoined opinions: Applying the Golden Rule, 277; 
training schools for servants, 242 ; better supervision, 138 ; 
elevating domestic service, 99 ; better gradation of wages, 
91; co-operation, 51; better business relations between 
mistress and maid, 49; withholding recommendations 
from incompetent help, 39; teaching housework in the 
publie schools, 25; different kinds of immigration, 20 ; 
service books as in Germany, 12; simpler mode of living, 
18; miscellaneous reasons, 25. 

These facts are, in themselves, almost as important as 
‘ome things to be looked up in the histories of Egypt or 
Persia. Let this work go bravely on until we have the 
material for embodying the best of every science and of 
all Philosophy in the life of the home, 


THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


The attendance at the University Convocation, State of New 
York, showed how important this gathering has become in general 
esteem. Besides most of the leading academy and college men of 
New York there came to Albany the presidents of Wesleyan and 
Brown from New England, of Drexel and Lafayette from Pennsyl- 
vania, of Trinity from North Carolina, of Tulane from Louisiana, 
and of the University of Nebraska, besides professors from a score 
of other colleges throughout the country.| 

Some of these men were attracted by more than the proceedings. 
The Convocation has become recognized as the principal gathering 
in the country of secondary and higher education men, and as a 
good place to come to look over men for vacant professors’ and 
presidents’ chairs. So President Raymond was sizing up men for 
the department of civics at Wesleyan, Regent Johnston was look- 
ing for a president of the University of Wisconsin, and Regent 
Rogers for a president of the University of California. 

It is understood that President Andrews of Brown can go to 
Madison if he will, and that if he accepts, Prof. Wheeler of Cor- 
nell is likely to succeed him at Brown. The California place is 
harder to fill. The opportunity is magnificent, and all the greater 
for the competition of the Leland Stanford. They want a man 
like Nicholas Murray Butler, who has refused five first-class college 
presidencies since last October ; but men who like him have demon- 
strated first-class ability are already too comfortably placed. The 
problem of California is to discover the right kind of a man with 
his reputation yet to make, and that problem is both difficult and 
dangerous. 

The central figure of the Convocation was William Preston John- 
son, president of Tulane University, who had been attending the 
50th anniversary of the graduation of his class at Yale. 

Bishop Doane’s address was largely upon the work of the Re- 
gents, which, as the youngest member of the board, he felt at 
liberty to commend in terms of high eulogy. 

He deprecated the necessity of his taking a place which George 
William Curtis is accustomed to occupy. When near the close of 
the session he was obliged to withdraw to attend to other cares, he 
spoke with emphasis of the honor he felt in having presided over 
deliberations so dignified and important; and he spoke with rea- 
son, for the proceedings throughout were in unusually elevated 
tone. 

Col. Johnston’s address was on ‘‘ Higher Education in the South,”’ 
and he literally won not only the esteem but the love of his hearers. 
A kindlier face never looked upon an audience, snd he was his own 
best object lesson in demonstrating that the final end of a higher 
edacativo is love of God through the love of our fellow-men. 

In introducing him, Bishop Doane had alluded to the breach be- 
tween North and South which had been ao happily filled and 
grown over with the rich foliage of kindred interests and brotherly 
sympathy. In speaking of questions still unsettled Colonel John- 
ston said plainly that the south must settle its own problems in its 
own way; and when he spoke of the southern man as he is to-day, 
his erect form took even a more soldierly bearing, and his kindly 
voice a more martial tone. Then he softened again: ‘‘ But why 
not ?”’? he asked. ‘‘ Our ancestors were your ancestors, the same 
blood runs in your veins and in ours. I cast my lot with my peo- 
ple, in this world and in the next, but I hope to see many of you 
there too.’’ 

The report on necrology was as usual given only in outline, but 
one name was honored by tributes at the time that must have grat- 
ified the widow and daughter who heard them. The memorial of 
Dr. Watkins was read by his former associate, Principal Rhodes, 
and was followed by extempore remarks by some of those who had 
known him most intimately. Noah Clarke referred to the peculiar 
difficulties under which Dr. Watkins had assumed and continued 
office, and spoke of himself as one of the very few survivors of 
those who had first attended these meetings. Dean White spoke 
with his customary reserved force but warmly and definitely of the 
help the colleges had had in Dr. Watkins ss a mediator between 
the college and the academy men. Principal Callahan spoke for 
the younger men, and eloquently described the personal influence 
which Dr. Watkins had exerted over them. It was touchingly 
noticeable that these and other tributes were not the perfunctory 
resolutions that follow the death of every distinguished man, but 
the expression of genuine personal esteem and affection. On Dr. 
Watkin's monument might be inscribed the famous words of 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart: ‘* Ich bin viel geliebt.’’ 

Of the discus-ion, that on University Extension was among the 
most interesting. 1c was noticeable that Prof. Herbert B. Adams, 
who took the $100 prize last year for his articles advocating this 
movement, spoke this year so conservatively as to seem to have 
quite changed hie attitude. He especially warned colleges against 
allowing their professors to do much of this outside work, saying 
that it could be done only at the expense of the students in their 
regular classes. The papers of the two young men from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were noticeable for the minute definiteness 
of the the plans they proposed,showing that there the work has 
been elaborated into detail. 

The college men pushed a resolution that it was inexpedient for 
the University of the State of New York to confer the A. B., 
A. M., and Ph.D., degress upon examination, however strict. 
Secretary Dewey explained that the object of the Regents in as- 
suming this power in the case of some institations, as for instance 
Keuka College, was to hold up the standard. Ingham University 
gives up this year the right to confer degrees, and in the case of 
institutions upon which previous legislatures have too easily con- 
ferred the degree-giving power the Regents mean to take advantage 
of the new law and withdraw the privilege of further cheapening 
degrees. 

The best paper of the session was Prof. Wheeler’s, on requiring 
Greek for college entrance. He held that it was better to defer 
this study till after entering college, but stated both sides of the 
argument with a fairness and strength that made some of the im- 
passioned oratory by which the paper was attacked seem comical. 
Other good papers were President Crowell’s, on the study of eco- 
nomic science, Prof. Seligman’s on the seminar system and Pro- 
feesor Emerton’s on whether the present standard for admission 
to Harvard is too high. 

The dinner was more successful than last year. There were too 
many speeches, and they were all too long; what is more, most of 
them were weighty and serious, Chancellor Canfield being the only 
man who ventured to be funny. But there was enough fun in his 
speech to lighten the whole evening; and as the speakers were 
mostly distinguished strangers from other states as to whom some 
curiosity was felt personally, and who told things worth hearing, 
nearly all the guests remained to the end, and felt well profited. 
We doubt if eo eminent a body of educational men from so wide a 
territory was ever before gathered, but we look tosee astill greater 
concourse next year. For the Convocation has made ite mark 
among the coilege men, and is now recognized as a meeting that 
first-class secondary and higher education men cannot afford to 


miss. Those who came last year were glad to come this, and those 
who came this year will come next year if they can. C. W. B. 


AT SARATOGA, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


President Harrison was the first speaker before the N. E. A. for 
1892. A preliminary meeting was held on Tuesday morning, July 
12, at which the president was introduced by Hon, A. S. Draper of 
Cincinnati. After the president’s address, in which he showed a 
warm interest and close knowledge of eduvational questions, a re- 
ception was held in the Congress Hall parlors, at which an oppor- 
tunity was given those present to shake the hand of the nation’s 
chief executive. 

The welcome meeting of the afternoon was held in the open air 
of Congress Spring Park. The Association was cordially weloomed 
to Saratoga by Judge J W. Houghton, and to New York by state 
superintendent J. F. Crooker. Melvil Dewey, secretary of the 
Board of Regents, represented the State University, a university 
without professors, pupils or alma mater, yet one of the most im- 
portant institutions of the country. 

The thanks of the association in response to the welcome were 

voiced by president EK. H. Cook, vice-president W. R. Garrett, 
treasurer J. M. Greenwood, and secretary R. W. Stevenson. 
Chairman N, A. Calkins of the Board of Trustees, told of the 
way in which the Saratoga meetings of 1882 and 1883 started the 
Association on the road to prosperity. Hon. W. T. Harris, repre- 
senting the National Department of Education, said that there are 
two elements of conflict which our national meetings give us help 
to meet. There is the stroggle between civilization and savagery, 
the struggle to overcome the strongholds of illiteracy and the slums 
of our cities,—to overcome and heal the causes for social weakness 
that produce crime and pauperism. The second struggle is that 
which goes on within the ranks of the educational forces; it is the 
struggle between education as a lofty ideal of culture and educa- 
tion as a means of fitting the individual for his trade. Both of 
these ideals are good and positive, although they are not of equal 
value. This National Educational Association helps to reconcile 
these two ideals by methods which obtain both results, the useful 
and the beautiful. 
Dr. Harris was followed by Francis Bellamy of The Youth's 
Companion, who read a paper on Americanism in the public schools. 
The evening sersions were given up to addresses by leariers in 
educational thought. The speakers on Tuesday evening were 
Provost William Pepper of the University of Pennsylvania, upon 
‘*The Relations between Undergraduate and Postgraduate Curri- 
cula,’’ and President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, upon ‘‘ Desir- 
able and Undesirable Uniformity in Schools,’’ 


ETHICAL CULTURE. 


was the subject for the Wednesday morning session, in its relation 
to the kindergarten, the elementary and secondary schools, and the 
university. The kers were Prest. Irwin Shepard of the 
Winona (Minn.) Normal School, Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams of 
Delaware, Ohio, and Chancellor James H. Canfield of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska at Lincoln. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. E. E. White of Cincinnati. Mre, 
Lonise Pollock followed Dr. White, Pres. G. W. F. Price of Nash- 
ville being unable to attend on account of illness. We must teach 
our children, even while in the kindergarten, to love labor, and to 
respect and honor those by whose work they are given so many ad- 
vantages. 

Professor Fisher of Wheaton College, Ill., emphasized the Chris- 
tian element in ethical teaching. Pupils and citizens mast rever- 
ence law because it represents the authority of God. 

Supt. E. E. Ashley of Troy: Oar public achool « flicials and teach- 
ers labor more faithfully, earnestly, and conacientivusly than do any 
other class of public servants. But they do not labor most success- 
fally because they do not know how to secure the best results, It is 
our daty to train the teachers for all grades in this matter of ethical 
and moral training. Show them how to get the best results from 
their own methods of work. 

Dr. Zalmon Richards of Washington: The first elements in the 
making of human character is to teach the subject obedience to the 
laws of parent, teacher, country and God. We need more of this 
principle of unvarying obedience to law. 

The report of the committee on the 


WorLp’s EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 
W. T. Harris, Ray Greene Hauling, E. Oram Lyte, Nicholas Mar- 
ray Butler, was presented by Dr. Harris. 

A committee was appointed at the St. Paul meeting and empow- 
ered by the National Educational Association to make provision 
for holding an international congress of education at Chicago in the 
summer of 1893, in co-operation with a local organization in that 
city, organized under act of congress ander the name of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition. The 
committee thus appointed resolved on the formation of a committee 
of arrangements as the best means of providing for the work of 
preparing the program for such international congress, inviting its 
delegates and organizing ita corps of presiding officers, Said com- 
mittee was to consist of the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, chairman, and a number of other members appoint- 
ed by him. The Commissioner of Education, accepting the position 
thus tendered him, selected as his associates the following gentl e- 
men: James MacAlister, president of the Drexel Institute, for art 
education; W. H. Maxwell, superintendent of Brooklyn public 
schools, for echool supervi ion; W N. Hailmann, superintendent 
of public schools, LaPorte, Iud., for the kindergarten ; Prof. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia University, for higher education ; 
Ray Greene Hnling, principal of the High School, New Bedford, 
Mass., for secondary instruction; E. Oram Lyte, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville, for normal 
schools and training schools for teachers; James L. Hughes, in- 
spector of schools for Toronto, for elementary instruction; C. W. 
Bardeen of Syracuse, N. Y., for educational publication; N. Coe 
Stewart, musical supervisor, Cleveland, O., for musical inatruction 
in schools; A. J. Rickoff of New York, for manual training. 

The following gentlemen were appointed and have resigned: F. 
L. Soldan, principal of St. Louis High and Normal Schools, for 
elementary instruction; J. W. Cook, president of the State Normal 
University at Normal, Iil., for training schools; Walter Damrosch 
of New York, for music. 

It is proposed that a department congress devoted to schools of 
technology be set off from the Congress on Higher Education and 
that Francis A. Walker, president of the Maseachusetts Institute 
of Technology, represent that department on the committee; that 
Robert C. Spencer of Milwaukee be added to the committee to rep- 
resent the department recently added to the National Association 
under the name of business education. 

It is further proposed that the National Council of Education be 
coupled with such exercises as will bring the proper vocal organs 
into play; to insist that teachera shall be well qualified for impart 


(Continued on page 96.) 
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SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 91 ) 


The president then intesdaced Hoa, W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Ejucation, spoke apon Tweuty Yeara of 
Progressive Educatioo.’’ He received the profound attention of 
the va+t andieoos, notwiths his adde-ss wis comp sod iv 
grear part of late statistics upon development in the United States. 
H:; declared that the three instraments of tne civilization of to dav 
were the railroad, the daily paper, acd the common school. Io 
great detail, he gave the country’s progress along theses three gra at 
lines, and closed with a glowing peroration which sammed up¥ihe 
advances of physica! science. 

The president appoiated on Thursday morning the following 
committee on resolutions: Dy. Joynes of South Carolina; M-sers 
Holloway of Arkansas; White of Tennessee; Ramsay of Lonis- 
appa; end Smith of Kentucky. 

The committee on revieion of Constitation made a report favor- 
ing the division of the offi e of Secretary and Treasurer, providing 
for a board of trustees, and establishing life memberships. 

SouTHERN EDUCATION Af THE WORLD'S FaIR 
was taken up. and Prof J. B. Merwia of St. Louis urged the at- 
te: dance of the teachers. 2 

Prof. Smich of Alabsma said the most important thiag was a 
representative exhibit from the South, and moved the appointment 
of a committee of five. f 

S-c'y Harrell stated that a committee had been appointed last 
year, of which Capt. C. B Danson of Raleigh, N. C, was chair- 
man, and he had been actively at work, North Caro'ina already 
had collected a very creditable exhibit. The State Board of Agri 
culture had agreed to bear the expense of its transportation to 
Chicago. Other states would do well to follow euit. 

United States Commissioner Harris said it was very important 
to make the exbibit Although France, Spain, Italy and Enog- 
land with all their statesmanship brought to bear, are striving to 
build op their school systems, they have not made sach progress as 
the South in the last fifteen years. The figures that show this go 
abroad, and there is great interest in it. They ara coming to Chi- 
cago to see it. There will be 200,000 eq feet of space. Send only 
the best,—nothing below the standard. 

Prof. F. N. Felkel of Defaniak Spring, Florida, suggested that 
the committes make the selections from each state. Prof. Smith 
of Alabama, said there would be no lack of excellent exhibits 
One ins'itation in the South had sent school drawings, which not 
only received the highest award in the Paris exposition, but the 
specimens had been reqnest+d for d-position ia the Maseum of 
Pedagogy in Paris. This wae Rome((éa.) Female Coilege. 

Mr. Sneppe, of Darham, N C., editor of the Southern Edu 
cator, said that Capt. C. B Denson, chairman of the committee, 
had been detained from attendance by extreme i!lnass in his family. 

Hon. J. H. Shinn, of Arkansas, said that the Director of Lib- 
eral Arts of the Colambian Exposition had adopted a polisy of 
state exhibits, committing the charge in each state to the depart- 
ment of pablic instruction. 

The address of the day was then delivered, which made a pro- 
found impression. Ic was by Capt. W.R Garrett of Nashville, 
Tenn., well known throughout edacational circles in the Union. 
The topic was, 


Tue SoutH AS A FACTOR IN THE NATIONAL GROWTH. 


Thos. Jefferson signed the title to Louisiana, John Tsler to 
Texas, Jas K Polk to the Mexican acquisitions. The Gadsden 
purchase wag by aonthern votes and policy. Alaska alone was ac- 
quired by another section, and Andrew Johnson signed the deede. 

After a brilliant historical review of which the above was the 
culmination, Mr. Garrett closed as follows: 

J love all sections,—the North, the South, the East, and the 
West. Should any one say, Why do you rehearse these things ? 
Wonld you tell the history of the late war to children ? I would 
answer, Yes, | would tell them history as it is. My motive is to 
moke patriots of our children. 7 

We belong to the great Anglo-Saxon race of strong passions and 
feelings. We know how to love, and how to hate. Our race can 
love no country which humiliates it, and if you want them to love 
the United States, you must make them take pride in it. Point 
out the great part oor fathers took. Written upon the soil of their 
country is their work. That work excited the ad niration of the 
immortal Webster. and as he spoke of the soath, [am proud of 
the great west, and the north. 

Now, when we sea atates n»t a third of our s'ze surpassing us ip 
wealth, we mast admit that something is lacking here. We ac- 
quired tha’ territory, bat we did not settle it. We did not found 
its commerce and develop its resources. 

The south is like an old politician. Great in ability, with the 
love of all bis people, he has neglected his private fortanes, and in 
his old age, he is paying the peoalty for neglect of his private af. 
faire. Icis fortunate for such a man if the crash comes earls 
enoagh for bim to reconstruct his estate and return to public life 
with something to enstainjhim. Such is the course of the New South 

It is proposed that Colambian Day, in October, shali be celubra- 
ted in every schoolhouse in the land, and | hope there will not be 
one from which the flag of the United Stares will not flot. 1 
fought that flag once, bat I loved it while I fought it. Yes, I 
would tell the children about the war. 

I would quote the language of the great Georgian whose statue 
stands ia this capitol ‘* We are in the house of our fa hers, oar 
brothers are our companions, we are at home to atay.’’( Applause. ) 
Who placed the stars in that fixg? Oar fathers Who pat the 
star of Loaisiana there? Thomas J: ff.rson. Who placed the 
star of I'exas there 2 Whatever honor or shame attaches to it, 
belongs tothe Sou'b, Those stars sing to the glory of our ancestors 
as the stars of heaven sing the glory of God I want to see the 
star spaogled banner over every schoolhouse on the 12ch of Octo 
ber,—*' long may it wave o’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.”’ 

The general opinion of the address of which condensed extracts 
are given above may be expressed in the remarks of an iufluential 
journal. ‘‘Itis an address that oaght to be conned by every 
schoolboy, and epoken in every country school in the south.’’ 


MORAL CULTURE IN EDUCATION 


ws the subject of a paper by Rev. De. W. R Ackinson of Colum- 
bia, S.C He showed that it was not only a feature properly to be 
introdaced in every system of culture, but that it had an ombipres 
ent inflatnce, changing the character of instruction in each depart- 
ment, rendering it more transparent and its depths more thorough. 
Reverence, obedience, studiousness were to be taught. Require 
perfect accuracy, to elevate the conception of truth. He thanked 
his preceptor, Professor Coit of New Hampshire, for keeping him 
@ year and a half in geometry. The encouragement of athletic 
spocts was an outlet for the energies of youth. In these they were 
taught to despise anything hiddev and mean. This led to the dis- 
carding of the pocket pistol or other concealed weapon. The 
social and moral status of the student was improved. While the 
improvemeat in the behavior of young men at college of late years 
was very marked, in none was that improvement more marked 
than where athletic sports were encouraged, 


DEPARIMENT SESSIONS. 
The department seasions in the afternoon were fally attended. 


Perhaps the 

Primary and Kindergarten D:partment w 
terest, aa it was eisegeshes managed by the 

ere moved to enthusiasm. 
Mies Willet A A leo of Mississippi was president, avd 
openiog address discussed the sabj of primary training wit 
breadch aad clearness, aod suca appreciation of as consecrate 

rk, that nods of approval were seen on every Side. 
Sayder of Columbas, Gs., delivered an address upon 
I.flasnce of the Kiodergarten upoa Primary 
ilinatrating the method she taagat, as with ao apple, for example, 
after the usaal object lessoa mode. Sne read some compositions 
and other exerciees, showing the value of this mode of cevelop- 
ing the yoathfal mind. 

Diseassion beiog in order, Mias Kate Stout 
floor in av impromptu talk, and gave her opinion that there was 
too mach *' Parkerism’’ amoog teachers, and not enongh self reli- 
ance. A teacher of the primary department should be thoroaghly 
educated, and then she shoald not be hampered by orders prescrib 
iog what she mast do. She ought to be allowed to act for herself. 
And the great thing was to preserve the iudividaality of the ohild 

This provoked general debate aad a free interchange of views 
took place. 

The Department of Superintendence was presided over by State 
Sapt. J R Prestoa of Jackson. Mas. The di-cussions here were 
pronounced as eminently practical. Afcer beiet address by the 
che president, a paper by the Hon. E. P. Taompson of Fraokfort, 
Ky., wasread: *' How to Raise the Country School to its Proper 
Limit.’’ Discussed by Superintendent Harris of Alabama, Rev. De. 
Candler of Oxford, Gs., and Sapt. I. W. McAdory of Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

** The County Superintendent asa Factorin a School System ’’ was 
the subj-ct of anaddress by Supt. J. W. Henderson of Natchez. 
Miss, and informally discassed by Sapt. J. B. Graham of Talla 
dega. Ala, and Prof J. H. Chappell of Milledgeville, Ga. 

The Department of Pedagogy met in the hall of the House of Rep- 
regeotatives. Tne president being absent, from sickaess, Prof. 
Frank Smith of Tenaessee was called to the chair; W. H, Merritt, 
Jr., of Colambas, Ga., was secretary. Prof. Joho W. Glenn of El. 
berton, Ga., addressed the department upon ‘‘ Tne Need of Normal 
Institutions,” and reviewed the normal work going oa ia Gsorgia 

Prof. T. P. Mareay of the Morrilton Normal College, Ark., 
made areport of normal work in Arkansas, ani Prof. J. M. Gail- 
liams of the Jaspsr Normal I[nstitate did the sama in regard to 
Fiorida. 

Peof J. T. Garrett of Bowerville, Ga., advocated a combination 
of normal and text book training. 

The D partment of Literature and History met at Browniog Hall, 
Prof. E C Bronson of Athens, Ga, in the chair; Dr. Morgan 
Calloway of the University of Texas, secretary. The first paper, 
upon ‘‘ Heary Timrod,’’ was read by Chas. Hanter Ross, Pa.D , 
late fellow of Johas Hopkins, now professor of Eaglish in the South- 
weatern Universitv. Texas. This critiqae was so highly regarded 
that some of D+. Roas’s auditors reqaeaced him to prepare au edi 
tion of Timrod's poems. He said Limrod’s pooms are ont of print 
and almost forgotten. This is dae to the ind. ffareace of the south. 
ern people, for Timrod was a true genias, inferiur onlyto Pos. He 
wrote ovly ona long poem, *'A Visioa of Poesy,’’ bat that is a sig- 
nal failare. Huis patriotic poems ace eloquent and furcidle, bat the 
love poems are poetic to a mach higher degree. 

Discoasion by Miss Higbee of Memphis and Professor Engleton of 
Austin College, Tex. 

Miss Banoie Love of Atlanta read a happily conceived paper 
upon Sidney Lanier. 

The Department of Higher Education.—Prof. E. E. Britton of 
Roxboro, N. U., said that the Department of Secondary Education, 
after an address by Peof. W. 8. Joaes of Taanessee aud one or two 
papers, had adjourned to meet with this department and partici 
pate in the discussion upon the Co-ordination of Schouls and Col- 
legee. Hs thought the main trouble lay io the fatiure of the col- 
leges to exact higher preparation for admission. 

Professor Wyman of Alabama said the terms of admission into 
many colleges in the Soath are no higher now thas before the war. 

aere were so-called uuiversities that were only colleges. 

Mr. Leving of Alabamasaid: We are getting to recoguize a col- 
lege on every little bill, and four or five uoiversitiesia a state. ‘T'nis 
18 un fication with high schools at a trem-ndvus rate. What we 
need to-day is tv discourage building a college on every bill. We 
waut guod preparatory schools. Oue should be the proper feeder 
of the ocher. la the National Associacion we have had a great 
deal to say about kindergarten work, but we want to see the 
South take bigher groand in its preparatory schools. One of the 
worst things for thorough preparatory scholarship had been the es- 
tabliehment of sach scuools as the basioess coliege. Education is 
ranpiog toa preparation for bread and bucter. Firat, we should 
make a man before we train him fora profession. 

Mr. Coviogtoo of Texas ssid that in his state an understandiag 
had been effected between the colleges and high schools, by a sys 
cem of examinations. Preparatory edaca‘ion there cams nearer to 
oeing complete. The ordivary colleges had been about crowded 
out, between the first-clase high schools aud the universities. 

Prof. Wyman asked if this was working satisfactorily to both. 
Mr. Coviogton replied ia the »flirmative, and said the high schools 
raised their standard when the examinations showed that their 
students were below grade. 

Prof. Joves of Tennessee said that the public high school curri- 
calum had been extended to preparation fur the uaiversity in that 
state. — Judge Cuoley had decided that the state constitution had 
recognized the uviversiity and the public schools, and it implied 
some mode of bridging the gulf between. 

Prof. B-mis, of Nashville, Tenn., said there were 11 universi- 
ties and 43 colleges in his state. Some had but two teachers I: 
ie a favorite juke there to ask which state has the most college 
gradaates. it might be supposed to be Massachusetts, bat the 
anewer always was Tennessee. Ia one college the degree of A. B 
was conferred on a girl of seventeen. He hoped something would 
be dune by this body to frown dowa the giving of bogus degrees. 
Nor was thie confioed to the south: the president of a university 
in tbe north had told him that his institation had given a ‘* D. D, ”’ 
in payment for a baccalaureate sermon. 

Hon. J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, delivered an address on Thars- 
day evening upon 


ai the most novel in in- 
ladies, and the auditors 


t of Texas took the 


SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 

The authors of a language are the creators of its new ideas. Liter- 
ature is the representation in graphic language of the inner- 
thooghte that inspire the human heart. Father Ryan, Timrod, 
Kichard Malcolm Johnston, Joho R. Thompson, James L. Allen, 
M. F. Maury, and Mrs. Augusta Wilson were southern writers, 


aud the avnsls of her literature were bright with their fame. The|d 


south bas many writers. I am almost afraid to name them, fearing 
that I might omit to mention one that has inspired the heart of 
some of my hearers with immortal thoughts, and lifted them heav- 
enward by their genius. The object of sonthern writers has not 


been to make money, but to interpret the best life of their people. 


They were willing to endure poverty and leave their reward with 
the fa ure Think of Sidaey Lanier,— he is destined to rank as q 
privce in literatare. He scorned to write for pay, and lived the 
truthful and honest interpreter of the homan heart. With . 
smile on his face, he passed iato the glories of God. Mes, Preston 
in all her poverty, but with her magnificent intellect, represented 
the purest thought and character of her people. 

He paid an ek qaent tribute to M.ary, and his great work for 
science, assoc/ating his name with the etars and the waves as they 
heat apon the shore. ‘'God be praised for the gifia he gave ty 
Grady, and for the noble use he made of them. From out the 
zates of pearl, there comes to-night a vision of his glory, showing 
that immortal labor has earned an eternal rest.’’ 

The president then introdaced Jadge A. A. Greenby, of Munroe, 
La., who delivered one of the ablest speeches of the session, Upon 


Necro EpucaTion: Its NECESSITIES AND LIMITATIONs, 


He eaid there were seven millions of negroes in the south, twigs 
the population of the American colonies. This eu ject concerned 
not only the happiness of the negro, bat of the people of the whole 
country. He spoke asa southerner and would treat his subj so 
under three heads. 1. What the south has done for negro edacg.- 
tion 2. What it ought todo. 3. What it will do. 

Under the first head, Jadge Greenby sai! that he never troubled 
an aadience with fizur-s when he koew they had the statistics, bat 
every state of the S. uch had expended millions of dollars for negro 
edacation. La all these states the whites own nineteen-twentieths 
of the property, and pay nineteen twentieths of the taxes. The 
negroes, in fact, pay less than one-twentieth, yet the school funds 
are impartially distribated between the races, according to the en. 
roliment of children of school age. The soath has promptly and 
willingly paid to educate the negro children, Aad he believed the 
negroes of the South as a whole, now looked with affestion and con. 
fiJence upon the whites of the south. 

Under the second head, the speaker said he believed the South 
should educate the uegro at the public expense, because it makes 
him a more useful snd valaable citizsn. 

To educate ths negro isto decrease crime. The best edacated 
negroes are the most law abiding, respectable and respectful be- 
couse they perceive the true conditions of society. The negro 
ourglars and other negro criminals are almost without exception 
densely ignorant negroes. The class of young negroes growing up, 
and expected to be so dapgerous in the futare, can only be saved 
from a cruel fate, by constant teaching in the public schools,—lu- 
sons of truth, virtue, honor and honesty. 

The negroes in the state of Massachusetts bad not advanced as 
much as a whole, in 100 years, as the southern negro in 25 years, 
The superior race must, at its own peril, protect the inferior; the 
whites must educate the negro, care for his morals, and advance 
him in every way. The only limitation to what should be done for 
his education was in his capacity to learn. 

Right here in Georgia, where the old labor regeime had borne 
its ripest fruits, for good or for evil, the manufacturing policy was 
earlisst welcomed, and has flourished most. At its touch old 
things became new. Poverty flow before its approach, and new ia- 
dustries spranz up beneath its tread. Acroes these worn-out fivids 
that were abandoned fifty years ago, there floated a music sweeter 
to my southern ears than the wordless songs of Mendelssobn, 
sweeter than the symphonies of Beethoven, sweeter thao the ora- 
torios of Handel,—the music of the cotton mills, the music of the 
fature for ths South. Etacation wasthe only thing that would 
make the negro a skilled Jaborer. Skilled labor is money-making 
labor. To educate the pegro means more mongy for the Svath. 
Education does not make the negro thriftless or worthless. Color- 
ed teachers, when properly educated are the best teachers in the 
world, for their own race. 

There ia a pablic sentiment which demand that the races be kept 
abalately distinct. Say what you will, this inexorable public 
seotiment is fuuoded in the deepest philosophy. ‘The races were 
made distinct by the law of the Creator, and it would be impiety 
to eff .ce the distinction, The one way to keep them distinct is to 
provide separate schools, separate charches, separate customs, and 
sucial life, and he who censures these provisions is a traitor to 
oatare, and a rebel against Divine wisdom. 1 believ- in these dis- 
tinctions as in the truth itself, and yet I affiem in the presence of 
my Maker, that | have not a graia of prejudice agaiuet them. 

Stonewall Jackson was the brave chevalier of the South. We 
are spt to think of bim mounted on asteamiog charger with drawo 
sword, in all the glory and beauty of the great war that makes 4 
nation’s virtue. Yet Jackson taught a negro Sunday school at 
Lexington, before the war, and I do not think a grander picture cf 
him could be drawn than one which represents him with opex book 
befvre his little echo | of blacks I will not consume time with the 
o'j-ctions to rigid edacation. He ie here and will remain forever. 
The idea of deportation is absurd Distranchisement is chimerical. 
Che arguments that such education endangers white supremacy 
does not deserve an answer. The claim that enlightenment wi! 
lead to social equality is alike untenable. 

Whatever the ffect of education on the negro, we cannot afford 
to withbold from them the opportunity to attain their fuil mental 
and moral stature. Whatever be the imperfections and incapacitie 
of the negro, we dare not be base in our treatment of them. 1+ i8 
excellent to have a giant’s strength, bat it is tyrannous to use it like 
giant. 

I own I am a partial witness. I admire the North, I respect the 
East, I esteem the Weat, but | love the South. I love ber instita- 
tions, her customs, her noble men, her constellation of glorious 
womanhood. Above all, I loye the grand record she has made in 
peace and war. Home of my foretathers, hope of my child:en, 
temple and treasury of my hart, march on in the pethway of 
honor, duty and teach. K-ep thy escutcheoa bright as the shield of 
Lauacelst. Teach the world lessons of self-sacrifice, maganimity, 
aud hamauity, and show to the ages how sublime and beauufal the 
character aod lives of men and women can be made. 

Friday, July 8th opened with prayer by Rev. M. F. Dancan of 
Jackson, Ga. 

A committee, of which J. B. Lovell of Alabama was made chair- 
man, was appointed to secure a charcer for the Association, under 
the amended constitution. ° 

; lavitations were received from Hut Springs, Ark., and Louis 
ville, Ky., for the holding of the session of 1893. The Kentucky 
State Teachers’ Association also forwarded an invitation in bebal 
of Louisville. Miss Thompson of Hot Springs said that they enter 
taived 50,000 people daring the winter, and were prepered to enter 
tain the Association royally. She was authorized to say that the 
hotels will make the rates at actual cost. 

The matter was finally left to the executive committee, after * 
pressing appeal from Pres. W. A. Obenchain of Ogden Colleg®: 
Kentucky, io behalf of that state, 

The subj set of ** Co-Education of the Sexes’? was taken up in 
masterly paper by Prof. J. W. Conger of Arkadelphia, Ark. He 
strangely favored co-education. Boys became more gentle, git/® 

© of public opinion during the past twenty years r ing 
Co-education of sexes is probably without Tn Bogiaod, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and America, the convictions of the 


superiority of this system hs amazi . It is best appre 
ciated in the West ia this 
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He spoke in refatation of the claims that it endangers the health 
of young women ; that it develops a type of so-called strong-minded 
women; that the grade of scholarship is lowered; that the educa- 
tion given does not prepare young women for their peculiar destiny ; 
that it leads to matrimonial engagements, or gives rise to scandal. 

He referred to St. Andrews College in Switzerland, to Yale, and 
to the University of Pennsylvania. He claimed that it made 
women more womanly and men more manly, and asked in con- 
clusion if boys and girls were to be trusted together in churchee 
Sanday conan, and lecture rooms, why not also in the college 
classes 

Mies Jennie M. Higbee, of Memphis, Tenn., read a paper upon 
‘* Co-Education and Character.’’ She is the principal of one of 
the leading female seminaries of theSouth. She was not altogether 
so favorably disposed toward co-education, and argued against it 
with wit and wisdom. 

Prof. James Dinwiddie, President of Peace Institute, Raleigh, 
N. C., delivered an address upon “‘ The Higher Education of the 
Southern Girl.’’ 

He was opposed to co-edacation. It was a good thing for the 
boys,—not so good for the girls. He plead for the thorough and 
complete education of the girls. Woman had to educate and con- 
trol her children, and sometimes her husband,—had to manage the 
servants and look after the household, and yet bear her own bodily 
infirmities. Girls were equal in every respect to men, as to mind, 
but men did not educate their daughters sufficiently. They gave 
them a smattering, taught them pretty manners, and put them in 
the parlor to catch a husband. 

Quoting from various catalogues of female colleges, he pro- 
nounced them all shawe. His experience had taught him to put 
his best teachers ia the primary departments. He begged that 
men should teach a few things well, and cease to promise a little 
of everything. Leas of ‘‘ ologies’’ and more of common sense. 

The report of the committee on higher education for women was 
presented by Rev. M. K. Clements of Alabama. It recommended 
the establishment of a great Southern University for Women, at 
some snitable place, at a cost of not less than a million of dollars. 

lt recommended an address to the people on the subject, and 
that other points in location being satisfactory, the piace offering 
300 acres of land, and $100,000 in cash, should secure the institu- 
tion. It recommended a committee of five to prosecute this matter. 
The report was adopted. 

The committee on resolutions reported the customary vote of 
thanks to the city, railroads, press, etc. 

Special resolutions were reported and adopted, returning cheer 
and sympathy through a commitee to the National Edacational 
Association, and to the U. S. Commissioner for his visit and addrees. 

The favor of the federal government was invoked, to increase the 
appropriations of the U. S. Bareau of Education. It was requested 
of all publishers of schoolbooks to grant the southern purchasers 
and dealers the same advantages as were accorded to other parts of 
the country. Railroad authorities were appesled to, to reduce high 
freights on school books, and Southern representatives in Congress 
were asked to favor such revision of postal laws as would cheapen 
the transmission of books by mail. 

The following important resolution was adopted with the fore- 
going report: 

Recognizing the potent influence of the school in the formation 
of opinion and of character, we regard the moral elements of edu- 
cation as of supreme importance. Deeming the history of our 
country to be the most precious heirloom of all the people we de- 
clare that this history should be taught in all the schools of the 
country, with truth and fairness toward all portions of our people, 
with reference alike to all the epochs of our history. We there- 
fore call upon all schoolboards, superintendents, aud teachers, to 

scrutinize jealously all textbooks offered for consideration, and to re- 
ject all such as do any injustice to the people of the South, or to any 
other part of the country in any period of our history; and we 
pledge ourselves to prefer only such as shall serve to cement the 
more perfect union of a reunited country in the bonds of mutual 
justice, respect, and love. 

At noon the special orders for the annual election of officers was 
taken up, and Major W. F. Slaton of Atlanta, Ga., was elected 
president, Prof. Frank Goodman of Tennessee, secretary, and Col. 
Eagene G. Harrell of North Carolina, treasurer. 

THE DEPARTMENTS 

were all well attended. Inthe Department of Higher Education, 
Dr. E. W. Bemia of Nashville, Tenn., now of Chicago, epoke at 
length npon ‘* University Extension.’’? He said the University of 
Pennsylvania had begun it in 1890, and that forty-three courses of 
Jectures had beeu delivered in this country during the first winter. 
Major Obenchain of Kentucky and Dr. Wm. EK. Boggs, chancellor 
of the University of Georgia, took an active part in the discussion, 
and were subsequently appointed a special committee to organize 
the work in the South and report. 

Prof. J. W. Nicholeon, University of Louisiana, read an able 
paper upon “ The [deal College.”’ 

Dr. Joynes of Virginia introduced a revolution to provide for a 
general conference between the authorities of high schools and of 
colleges for the adjustment of the relationship of the work of 
the two. Prof. G. J. Ramsay of Lonisiana was re-elected president, 
and Rev. W. R. Atkinson of South Carolina was made secretary. 

The Kindergarten Dept., presided over by Miss Mollie Pierce of 
Dyersburg, Tenn., heard several fine papers, but gave its chief at- 
tention to the displays from various schools, the most noticeable 
being that in charge of Miss West, from the school of Miss Baker, 
at Tampa, Fla. Miss Jessie Snyder of Columbus, Ga., was elected 
president for next year, and Miss May Close of Atlanta, Ga., sec’y. 

_The Department of Superintendence under Hon. J. R. Preston, 
diecussed several papers, and then elected Warren Easton of New 
Orleans as president, and J. C. Hardy of Jackson, Miss., as sec’y 

Department of Literature held a meeting of much interest, and 
elected Dr. Morgan Calloway of Texas as president, and Prof. D. 
H. Hill, Agr. and Mech. College, N. C., secretary. 

At the closing session of Friday night, the president introduced 
Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, president of the University of Knoxville, 
Tenn., who delivered an address upon ‘‘ Higher Education in the 
South.’’ He said there were not more than twenty colleges in the 
South just after the war. Now the number will compare favorably 
with any part of the Union. Nearly all our colleges in the South 
have grown out of religious zeal; such as William and Mary in 
Virginia, and Mercer and Emory in Georgia. He recounted the 
founding of the early Southern colleges, the lack of resources, the 
then popular idea of a scholar that he must be a walking cyclo- 

pedia, with the readiness to teach any and every thing. Now he must 
be a gleaner in the fields of science, the college a laboratory for 
research, and a workshop of intellectual industry. Science, with 
Practical ideas, had taken the leadership in learning. Neither sci- 
ence nor language can be neglected in the ideal university. The 
love of money in the South was the greatest drawback to edaca- 
tion among our young men, for their fathers had them a-straddle a 
book-keeper’s stool before they had any education, except what 
they might have perhaps acquired from some miserable little busi- 
nees college. From such half-educated men have come the bank- 
breakers and defaulting cashiers who people Canada. He pleaded 


jadicions examination. 


Leaves and Flowers. 


By Miss MARY F. SPEAR, 
Late Principal of Model School, West Chester State Normal. 


teaching of a few “scientific tricks.”” The old-time literary accom- 
plishments were far ahead of that. But it was a broad and com- 
prehensive development of the whole man. The fature prosperity 
of nations depends upon their scientific culture of the intellect. 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Gambrell of Mississippi was introduced to deliver 
the last address of the session, upon ‘* Loyalty to the South.” He 
Kept his audience in constant laughter with quaint and humorous 
speech. — He said that loyalty to the South did not mean keeping up 
a war spirit. He bad a faint recollection of having been in a war, 
but he could safely say he was for peace, as one of his lieutenants 
was, on a certain emergency. It did not mean sitting aroand a 
saloon and whittling pine sticks, or abusing a “nigger,’’ or trying 
to keep things as they used to be. It is making the best of things 
as we find them, and trying to push the South on to the front. 

After an bour of wit and story-telling, he defined loyalty to the 
South as intelligent devotion to the highest interests of the whole 
country. An honest history of our people should be written, for it 
has never been written yet. Let the South cultivate hospitality for 
the truth, and welcome it from any source. Just as the eagle rises 
above the clouds, and soars in the pure ether of heaven, I would 
have the patriotism of the South to divest itself of passion, and 
rise above the clouds of hatred and prejadice. Robert E. Lee 
fought like Cvesar, and died like an apostle. But he showed in his 
life before he left for heaven, that the South, though defeated in 
battle, conld prove to the world that she was puissant in peace. 

Maj. W. F. Slaton wae then called to the chair, and presented 
with two historic gavels, which he accepted in a gracefal speech. 
After resolations of thanks to the retiring officers, the annual meet- 
ing was declared adjourned, 

Thus closed one of the most extraordinary occasions ever known 
in the history of education in thiscountry. Certainly nothing like 
it has ever occurred in the Southern States, on the part of their 
people. The attendance was wonderful when the sparsely settled 
region of the country is considered. The railroad officers claimed 
to have transported two thousand northward during and after the 
meeting, on their sammer tours and to the National Association. 


_ WEST VIRGINIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the West Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Grafton July 5-8, The opening attend- 
ance was larger than for some years and the interest throughout 
was much above the average, the first paper was read by Supt. 
John G. Gittings of Clarksbargh, on the ‘‘ The Proper Stimulus 
in Education.’’ The present time is replete with measurable 
school aids. These in many instances are more calculated to dis- 
sipate than stimulate thought. The student should be inspired 
where possible with love of learning in itself. ‘The child must and 
in fact will become acquainted with life. We must first find the 


need of the child and then awaken in him a desire to satisfy it. 
It is a teacher's duty to know how to teach. The discussion was 
opened by Prof. Armstrong of the West Liberty Normal. The real 
stimulus in the school must be the teacher and the beat stimulus 
the school can have is that which comes from within. The discus- 
sion was continued by Prof. F. E. Hodges of Huntington and 
others, 

The night session was opened with an address of welcome by M. 
M. Dent and a response by F. E. Hodges. An able address by C. 
B. Hart of the Wheeling Intelligencer waa delivered on the ‘‘ Press 
and Pablic Education’? ; this proved one of the leading perform- 
ances of the meeting as Mr. Hart is one of the leading journalists 
of the state. The discussion was opened by Professor Willy of the 
State University followed by Dr. Turner and others. 

Wednesday morning opened with a paper by Prof. J. C. Gwynn, 
principal of the Fairmont Normal School. By natural method is 
meant a system of instruction, which assists in the development of 
the mind in a natural way. By it the new knowledge is joined to 
the old, and thus becomes a part of the mental life. It does not 
become a burden to be carried by the mind, but becomes a part of 
its carrying force. The nataral method demands that when the 
child enters school there should be a wise continuation of the pro- 
cesses already begun; that this mind must be kept in living con- 
tact with the realities which have environed it, and which it must 
now study more closely; that the acquisition of words should be 
subordinated to the acquisition of ideas; that precepts should be 
taught before concepts; that these particular notions should be 
organized into general notions. 

The next paper was on ‘‘ The Purpose of Examinations,’’ by 
Jas M. Lee, Huntington. All examination are elements in teach- 
ing, something either good or bad. ‘Teachers’ examinations are 
mainly inquisitive,—to test knowledge and skill; but that is the 
ideal examination, that which is so conducted as not only to test 
the teachers’ or pupils’ acquisition and retentive powers, but also 
to try their power to apply the same, and, thereby, its effect upon 
the mental condition of the examined. The examiner who fails to 
educate by indicating the powers that any study should develop, 
and the Jines along which its applications should be made, falls 
very far short of his possible usefulness. The examination should 
be a stimalus to ambition and thought. He who has raised the 
standard of educational ideas and ambitions among his teachers, 
has done infinitely greater good to his city or country than he who 
has reached the most accurate estimate of their powers and attain- 
ments without introducing such stimulus. Examinations of the 
three kinds, daily, review, and stated or comprehensive, do without 
doubt ivstill valuable knowledge and produce useful knowledge and 
skill. The oniy test and cultivation of the power to reproduce 
possible to the child is one, or two, or all of these methods of exam- 
ination. Unless knowledge, power, and skill, appear in words, 
actions, and readiness, we cannot be sure we possess them. The 
primary aim, objective, is to test this reproductive and applying 
power, and the subjective and greatly more beneficial result is the 
cultivation of power and ekil], and the power to reason out the re- 
lations of parts to each other and to the whole. In all studies there 
must be developed the power to reason further along the lines of 
suggestion in each, and this capacity can be acquired and developed 
by the teacher only through some one of these forms of systematic and 
Stated examination is the surest cure of 


the careless and desultory teaching which is sure to demoralize the 
intellectual habits of the student. ‘* Cramming”’ is not an eomiti- 
gated evil, for it strengthens the power of rapid acquirement which 
is of no inconsiderable value in after life. 

The discussion was opened by D. W. Shields of New Martina- 
ville who said that the examination was necessary for the teacher 
to find the standing and progress of the pupil and to find wherein his 
own work had lacked the thoroughness; but in addition it had an 
educational value as it required exercise of memory, intensity of 
application, compelled a grasp of the whole subject, etc. But in 
too many instances the entire work of the school was directed 
toward the work of the examination. The school was run for the 
examination, not the examination for the school. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper by Supt. W. H. 
Anderson of Wheeling, on ‘‘ School Discipline.’’ If I had before 
me the young teachers of our state I would give the following aug- 
gestions, whether maxims, or platitudes, 

1. Start right. 2. Nip it in the bud. 3. Let discipline be a 
means and not an end. 4. Demand attention. 5. Avoid foolish 
and unnatural penalties. 6. Make earnest appeals to reason. 
7. Have confidence in yourself, your pupils, and in humanity gen- 
erally. 8. Show yourself superior. 9. Let the panishment suit 
the offense. 10. It is not the severity but the inevitability of the 
punishment that counts. 11. Be on the alert. 12. Confer freely 
with parents. 13. Get the general sentiment of the school on the 
side of order and progress. One in slang. ‘‘ Don’t get 
— The paper was discussed by Supte. David, Riggs, and 
others. 

An able paper by county Supt. Conely of Preston County was 
read and diacussed by Supte. F, P. Harris of Jackson County and 
A. L. Wade, of Morgantown. 

Prof. Armstrong followed in the afternoon with an able paper on 
Pedagogy. and this by an address of Dr. Turner of the University 
on the “ Mode of Levying School Taxes.”’ He favored the county 
as the unit instead of the present districts, His address brought out 
a general discussion, especially some of his remarks in opposition 
to the independent school district. 

The night eeasion was opened with an address of Dr. John A. 
Myers, of the state university,on ‘‘ What Should the Pablic School do 
for the Child.’’ The public school should make good, intelligent,self- 
supporting, patriotic citizens. Pupils should also be prepared for 
advancing to higher courses of study. These were duly elaborated 
and enforced to impress the institute with his ideas. He was fol- 
lowed by Prof. T. C. Miller, of Fairmont on the ‘‘ Duties and 
Responsibilities of Parents.’’ 

A paper was read by W. M. Straus, Supt. of the city schools of 
Parkersburg. on “The Necessity of Organization by Teachers to 
Protect the Teacher as well as to Advance the Work of Teaching.’’ 
It was claimed that organization is necessary to keep out the un- 
worthy teacher; to secure the proper compensation for the de- 
serving; to bring about needed legislation; to secure tenure of 
office; to create a stronger public sentiment favorable to the 
teacher, and in short to place such safe guards about the teacher as 
will result in stronger and better work. A form of state, county 
and district organization was presented with the state Superin- 
tendent at the head. It was suggested that this organization con- 
trol its membership, appear through its representatives at thé 
legislature to assist or oppose proposed educational measures, ex- 
press formal disapproval of injustice to teachera by boards of 
education and lead by his course and action, assistance and en- 
couragement in building up educational sentiment. 

On Thursday morning a paper was read by Miss Vene Lee pre- 
pared by Miss Mary R. McGaigen of Charleston High School on 
** Moral Training in Public Schools.’’ Moraliiy is entirely distinct 
from religion, our duty to God, including our duty to all his 
creatures. Morality relates to our duty to ourselves and to our 
fellowmen. While religion cannot exist without morality, the con- 
verse is not true. Many persons of most excellent morals are total- 
ly irreligious. The man who obeys, in spirit, all the laws of the 
state is a strictly moral map, and every immoral person isa law- 
breaker. [It follows that if our schools are to bethe means of se- 
curing to the state loyal and obedient citizens, the pupils must be 
given a course of training in morals. But training involves much 
more than teaching. A man may be well taught and totally un- 
trained. As some one has stated it; ‘‘ Telling plus teaching plus 
much careful practice, equal training.’’ Moral training involves 
the training of the conscience to warn us even of the approach of 
evil; of the judgment to decide what is right or wrong; and of the 
ee to execute these right decisions; also the formation of right 

abits. 

This training is to be accomplished in the following ways: 1. By 
the example of the teacher. 2. By individual culture. The 
teacher must study each mind and temperament, and adapt his 
treatment to individual environment. Then the pupils are reached 
en masse by the use of selections, maxims, anecdotes, quotations, 
and incidents that are impressed upon the memory. 3. By the 
caltivation of a taste for good, pure literature, and a disgust for 
that which is of a degrading character. 

T. M. Hammond principal of the 5th ward school, Wheeling, 
read one of the most thoughtfal papers of the meeting on * Voice 
Training in the Public Schools.’’ Children are too often taught to 
look upon a word as an undivided, indivisible whole, and with that 
idea uppermost, they lose the distinctness in enunciation that the 
ability to analyze always provides... No one can successfully 
combat the assertion that there is a general defect in our system of 
teaching reading, and that there is certainly no system, good or 
bad, of training the voice in our schools .. . Of all the organs in 
the human body, those of song and speech are the least understood 
and hence the most abused... The teacher has charge of the 
pupil’s voice for no inconsiderable part of that time during which 
the voice building, either good or bad, is for the most part ac- 
complished. Whatever she can add in placing it on a solid basis is 
her bounden duty; whatever she fails to do, or does wrongly, is 
counted against her. ... As the first use of tobacco nauseates and 
sickens, while its continued use produces a tolerance of the poison- 
ous principle; 80, while the teacher may be horrified and her ears 
stunned by the faulty expressions that her pupils utter, neverthe- 
leas, a constant repetition of these expressions dulls and wears ont 
her finer sensibilities until she can listen unmoved to the most awk- 
ward and unintelligible sounds of which a human being is capable . . 
If our educational leaders were to insist on a more thorough train- 


ing in the primary grades on the elementary sounds of the language, 


We have in press for early issue this capital little book 


for second and third year pupils, to be used either asa 
supplementary reader or a text-book in elementary botany. 


for a higher, more rounded, and elevating education than this for 
boys and girls of the Sonth, Nor waa scientific education the 


D. C. HEATH & CO, 


A new Primary Book on Botany, for 
Supplementary Reading or use as a 
Text-book. 


The learner is gradually led from unconscious to conscious 
observation, and the material is so arranged that the study 
may be begun in the autumn instead of in the spring. 


5 SOMERSET ST., BosTon. 
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ing instruction both by precept and example ; to see that the work 
begun aright were carried on correctly until the day of graduation, 
there, to my mind, would be such an improvement in speech, in 
reading, in singing, that no one would be tempted to look back 
with envy to the glorious days of old Greece and say, There 
were orators in those days!’’. . . If it be not essential that the 
teacher should have a knowledge of physiology, or be acquainted 
with the exact shape, position, fanction of each organ that assiate 
in forming the voice, it ie essential to require of her that she know 
the elementary sounds, and have the ability to teach them sucoess- 
fally before she enters the schoolroom. 

Dr. Charles J. Majory of East Orange, New Jersey, closed the 
work with a very able paper on ‘‘ The Teachers’ International Read- 
ing Circle, ’’ and as a resulta circle will be formed in the state. 

The Association passed recommendations to the Legislature favor- 
ing professional certificates for Peabody Normal graduates, longer 
terms of the country schools, and a more efficient county superin- 


tendency. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 98.] 


represented at Chicago by two department congresses devoted to 
canenalees, inasmuch as the work of the Council is and has been 
chiefly in this department, and that G. Stanley Hall, president of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., represent on the committee of 
arrangements the congress of experimental psychology, and J. G 
Schurman, president of Cornell University, represent in the same 
manner the congress of rational psychology. 

It may be necessary further to subdivide the department con- 
gresses or to add new departments for the best practical success of 
the meetings to be held. 

Your committee have undertaken the preparation of lists of ques- 
tions on the points under dispute at home and abroad, with a view 
to draw out written theses from the educational thinkers of Earope 
and America, and thereby obtain the requisite material for opening 
the discussions of the various congresses. Selections from these 
theses can be made by the committee of arrangements, which will 
rset forth in a salient menner the questions which it is desirable or 
feasible to take up in the conferences. 

Your committee have been forced to consider the relation which 
a group of world’s congreeses on education would have to the reg- 
ular annual meeting of this Association. They have, after many 
discussions and much consultation with the public opinion that ex- 
iste within its ranks, found it advisable to recommend for your 
adoption the following plan : 

First, Let the regular officers of the general association and its 
departments, which will be elected at the close of the present meet- 
ing, beinstracted to lay out their programs for the meeting in July, 
1:94, instead of 1893. Let them be further instructed to be pres- 
ent in Chicago at the opening of the congreeses which represent re- 
spectively their several departments, and call the meetings to order 
and iodact the several officers appointed by the committee of ar- 
rargements into their respective chairs and deliver to them the pro- 
grams agreed upon. 

Second, Inasmuch as the ordinary means for collecting the mem- 
bership fees due th's tszociation, namely, the extra railroad feer, are 
not available for the year of the Columbian Expc sition, it is recom- 
mended that the treasurer of this National Association be present 
with a sufficient number of deputies to collect in their several de- 
partment congresses the usaal fee of two dollars, entitling the mem- 
ber to a copy of the volame of proceedings when published. 

Your committee have proposed that the time of the congress be 
placed in the week that inclades the last days of Jaly and the first 
days of August in order to meet the convenience of delegates from 
abroad. They propose two joint sessions of the entire congress, 
one to be held at the beginniog and one to be held at tho end of 
the series; namely, the first on the evening of Tuesday and the 
second on the evening of Friday of said week. 

They propose that the mornings of Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday be devoted to the several department congresses, meeting in 
the separate places assigned them by the local committees of the 
World’s Auxiliary in Chicago. It is understood of course 
that each department congress can dispose its work so as to hold a 
morning and afternoon session if it is so decided. 

Your committee would further report that all questions of co- 
operation with the World's Congress Auxiliary have been amicably 
arranged and to the advantage of both parties. The auxiliary 
recogn'zes fully and freely the work and prerogatives of this associa- 
tion, and on the other hand in all the invitations and announce- 
ments your committee of arrangements explicitly state the position 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, as the duly authorized board 
of management of the entire series of congresses and as the source 
of the power delegated to this association. Your committee of ar- 
rapgements have been given full authority to act in all matters 
relating to the announcements of the congress, its lists of delegates, 
its invitations, its programs, avd its appoiatments of presiding 
officers. 

Hon. C. C. Bonney, president of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
Chicago, confirmed the statements of the report. It was then 
moved and voted that the report be accepted and all its recommen- 
dations be accepted and requests granted. 

In the absence of Mrs. Mary A Livermore, President R. H. Jesse 
of the University of Missouri took the first place on the program 
for Wednesday evening. His subject was 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


Our national school system was foanded upon that of England 
and has been greatly infiuenced in its development by the po 
of France and Germany. The Prussian system has had an 
especially noticeable effect. Wa have adopted very many of the 
German ideas, but have been eaved from all slavish copying by 
our national inventiveness and ingenuity. The study of the prog- 
ress of German education reveals the probable future of our own 
school system, at least so far as the higher grades are concerned. 
The German gymnasia with a course from seven to nine years send 
ont their graduates at the age of nineteen or twenty prepared for 
real university work. The final examinations of these admit 
to the universities just as the Bachelor’s degree of our best colleges 
does in this country. Here we see the probable solution of our 
great college problem. Already the tendency in this direction is 
noticeable and our best preparatory echools, as the two Phillips 
Academies, give a better education to-day than Harvard did fifty 
years ago. The solution lies in extending the preparatory course 
till it covers the entire field of elementary subjects, the aub-fresh- 
men and freshmen studies. Their work, too, must begin earlier 
aod thus their graduates will be ready for the real university work 
of post graduate study or of the professional echools before the 
energy of young manhood is gone. The universities and the 
stronger preparatory schools must recognize their proper limitations 
and strive to fill their proper field. Each must work for the other. 

Mrs. Frances W. Leiter of Mansfield, Ohio, spoke upon “ Eda- 
cational Equipoise.”’ Mrs. Leiter is superintendent of the depart- 
wv aboring to secure compylso ical education in the 
seboole of this country, 


CURRENT EVENTS 


in school was the first topic of Thursday, the subject of 8 pene by 
editor KE. O. Vaile of Intelligence, Chicago. Mr. Vaile 8 paper 
was discussed by Editor E. O. Presbrey of Public Opinion, Wash- 
ington, D C., and by Principal R. H. Beggs of Denver, —. 
Mise Morris, ex-principal of school 39, Brooklyn, N. Y., said that 
boys and girls will read and are reading the daily papers. A 
should be a part of the teacher’s duty to direct this reading. i 
reading room should be provided with the leading daily and weekly 
illustrated papers, to keep the pupils in touch with the important 
events of the time. A portfolio should be provided, that the more 
valuable ones may be preserved. Mark those things which the 
children should read. Have short papers written to review the 
facts and to keep the teacher informed of the way io which the 
pupils do their reading. Secure brief, colorless statements of im- 
portant movements, such as are given in the Youth’s Companion 
and the Christian Union. When these disagree, study the facts 
carefully and give the children a lesson in the formation of judge- 
ment. 

Mr. Vaile endorsed the objections of Mr. Beggs. We ought not 
to give the pupils many papers to look over. They gain an idea 
that there is so very much and that it is of great importance. Do 
not give undigested matter but cull it. We are not to form the 
children’s opinions, but to put them in a position to form opinions 
of their own, and to draw conclusions in the fature. 

Principal George E. Hardy of New York City, president of the 
New York State Association, presented a paper apon ‘‘ Literature 
for Children,’’ in which he introduced figures intended to show 
that over 70 per cent of the convicts in Sing Sing were public 
school graduates, and that in general, from English statistics, 
public education had no effect in raising the moral standard of a 
country. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of the Christian Union, New York, 
made one of the most valuable addresses of the entire meeting, 
upon “ Literature for Teachers.” 

Superintendent A. G, Lane, of Chicago, president-elect of the 
association, described the representation of educational systema at 
the Columbian Exposition. 

The educational advantages of the World’s Congresses were 
spoken of by Hon. C. C Bonney, president of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary. 

‘*The Daty of the State in relation to the Kindergarten ’’ was 
the subject of the evening address by Andrew S. Draper. 
Superintendent Draper was followed by Inspector James L. 
Hughes of the Toronto, Ontario, schools. 

‘*To what extent can a School System be improved by Legisla- 
tion’’ was the topic for Friday morning discussion, opened by 
state superintendent L. E. Wolfe, City of Jefferson, Missouri. 
State superintendent D. J. Waller, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa., opened 
the discussion of Supt. Wolfe’s paper. 

State Supt. W. H. Anderson, of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
followed superintendent Waller, and state Supt. J. R. Preston of 
Mississippi closed the discussion, with a short and glowing account 
of what legislation has done for education in his state. Although 
about the poorest state in capital wealth, Mississippi has a school 
tax of 7.10 mills, about twice as much as in Massachusette. The 
state believes in schools and is building them up for the town 
and the country, the black men and the white. We are willing to 
submit to taxation, when it pushes out avd sheds intelligence into 
the intellects of the rising generation, Although the southern 
people are great believers in local management, this should not go 
too far. The state should direct the forces and see that the best 
system is secured and put in operation in every school district. 

We have two races to educate, and it is a great problem we have 
to solve. There are five white children to every seven colored 
children, and the whites hold 93 per cent. of the property. The 
difficulty is to get local taxation established. We have got to get 
our people educated up to the point where they will see these 
things in their proper light. We must build up the public senti- 
ment before we can get all these things which we want. But we 
must he certain to have the Jaw right clear through first, and then 
any amount of local enthusiasm which can be stirred up is eure to 
do only good. 

James MacAlister of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, made 
an address upon ‘‘ The Relations of Education to the Economic and 
Social Conditions of the Times’’ President MacAlister described 
at length the growth of events and ideas which, beginning with 
the Renaissance, have led up through Bacon, Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, to the French Revolution, and so to our own time and 
civilization. We must relate man to his entire environment, train 
him in ali his social and ethical relations. Otherwise no fally 
developed man can be secured. The means for this are found in 
science and object teaching, in the kindergarten, in drawing, the 
most essential and most useful subject after the three r’s, music, 
and manual training. We must remarry labor and mind as in 
former times. 

In the absence of Supt. F. H. Jones of Indianapolis, his assis- 
tant superintendent, Jesse H. Brown, read the paper upon ‘‘ The 
School and the Criminal.’’ The paper was discussed by principal 
H. G. Larimer of Topeka, Kansas. 

President Cook saved the program of the day by allowing Supt. 
A. P. Marble of Worcester, Mass., to close the discussion. Speak- 
ing Upon the papers presented, Mr. Marble declared that teach- 
ing a thing to be right because God says so is a pernicious error. 
The world has seen more sin because of such teaching than from 
any other cause. Nothing is right becanse of an arbitrary despot 
whom nobody could respect if he were anything like what we often 
make him out to be. Silence is one the foundations of the teaching 
which will succeed in preventing crime. For fifteen minutes dur. 
ing every session there should be absolute silence. 

Mr. Marble voiced a most vigorous protest against the statistics 
of an otherwise excellent paper of the preceding day upon literature 
for children. The statistics upon which the address was built were 
stated six years ago, and bave been brought forward ever since by the 
enemies of the schools. Their fallacy has been shown over and over 
again. The criminals that can read and write are not the grad- 
uates of our public school, but some of them have learned all they 
know in the lowest grades of the schools. No one pretends that 
such education can do anything for morality. When the numera- 
tors in these fractions of per cents. are compared, we must notice 
different. The more highly Civ- 
The standards ion worse appears the average of crimes. 

e whole idea that illegitimecy or any other so ime in- 
creases with public education is chewed ‘olan of 
no such thing. The public schools afford the very best sort of evi- 
dence that popular intelligence and moral and spiritual growth in- 
crease together. Oar own greatly improved conditions daring the 
past thirty years can be traced directly to our public school system 

The addresses of the closing session, on Friday evening, were b , 
President Wm. DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin College pom The Or. 
of Education,’’ and Hon. ‘Addison B. Poland 

ton, state superintendent of ie j i 
upon Physica instruction for New Jer- 
resident-elect was then oscor i 
man A. Calkioe of Moy York, 
with the singing of the doxology, "s a 


AN EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING. 


BY GEO, W. F. PRICE, D.D., 
(President Nashville College for Young Ladies.) 


The Nashville College for Young Ladies was founded in 18x\), 
The curriculam has been gradually elevated and extended, so as to 
give a constantly increasing breadth and thoroughness of acholastic 
training. The official privileges granted to the institution by the 
trustees of Vanderbilt University, and the generous codperation of 
the professors in that institution, have enabled the college to offer 
to ita higher classes opportunities for more advanced study than ig 
usually done in female schools of this section. 

The patronage of the college has been drawn from the wealthier 
classes of the south and southwest, from which a large proportion 
of the pupils in residence annually come. A year ago the design 
was formed to introduce into the college some form of industrial 
training. In carrying out this purpose a department was estab- 
lished for teaching young women practical lessons in dressmaking. 
A capable and expert woman was engaged to teach the girls of the 
class the theory and the art of drafting, cutting, fitting, and mak- 
ing up garments for their own wear. ‘The department was sup- 
plied with machines and all needful requisites for the work. 

It was regarded at first, from the financial point of view, at 
least, as a rather questionable experiment, and patronage was 
somewhat slow in offering for the department. Soon, however, the 
practical atility and desirableneas of the instruction attracted in- 
creasing interest, and aclass of more than a score of pupils was en- 
rolled, composed largely of the daughters of the well-to-do people, 
The girls exhibited great interest in their work, and many of them 
attained a high degree of efficiency, showing aptitude and taste in 
drafting and fitting their dresses. 

The display of work done in the department, which was made at 
the close of the year, was examined with the liveliest interest by 
the leading lady visitors from the city, and excited much favorable 
comment. The experiment may ke regarded as a complete success, 
financially and otherwise, and the classes for the fall term will no 
doubt be largely increased in number of pupils, and more liberally 
supported by a growing eentiment of public appreciation. 

The success cf this pioneer movement in industrial education, in 
a private literary inetitution of the grade of this college, may be 
regarded as measuring a healthful advance in popular opinion. 
Not many of the pupils, it is true, propose as yet to make a wage- 
earning career for themselves out of the knowledge thus acquired, 
but the tendency is to make such domestic accomplishments more 
desirable and more attractive in the eyes of young ladies of wealth 
and of high social position. Prizes for superior skill in the theory 
and in the art of drafting, cutting, and making their own clothes, 
were eagerly contested by girla of rich families, and the most com- 
mendable pride was manifested by them in showing to vieitors the 
fruits of their handicraft. 

Next term it is proposed to establish in the college classes to be 
taught the elements of cookery, not the making of fancy dishes, 
but the art of preparing in a wholesome manner the dishes of every 
day use in the average family. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE. 


All work, except paper cutting, to be sent in unmounted. 

All sequences to be numbered on the back of the work, so that it 
may be properly mounted. 

The variety of colors used in the weaving, sewing, paper-folding, 
paper-cutting, and interlacing, often makes any harmonious arrange- 
ment of the work as regards color impossible; it is, therefore, 
necessary that the choice of colors should be limited as follows: 
All weaving should be in two colors,—mats of gray with fringes of 
one contrasting color, or mata of standard colors with fringes of a 
shade or tint. The sewing, paper-folding, paper-cutting, and inter- 
lacing should be in harmony with the colors used in the weaving. 
These directions also apply to all work in original design. 

Clay Work.—Type solids; objects based upon them; original 
applications. As it will be necessary to have these forms ‘‘ fired,” 
at least three forms of each kind should be sent, to provide for pos- 
sible breakage. No single object should occupy more space than 4 
square prism 2 by 4 inches. : 

First AND SECOND GiFTs: Write a few typical lessons em- 
bodyiog the points which are to be illustrated. Show how these 
gifts train the eye, the sense of color, and the sense of touch. De- 
velop number and form. 

THIRD, FourtH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH GiFTs (Building Gifts) : 
Photographs of forms made from each gift by the teacher in the 
course of the instruction. Photographs of original forms made by 
the children from these gifte. 

SEVENTH Grrr (tablets): Drawings or photographs of forms, 
both dictated and original. 

Girt (sticks) : Drawings or photographs of form®. 
both dictated and original. 

NINTH GIFT (jointed slats): Samples of children’s work. 

TENTH GIFT (separate slats) : Samples of children’s work. 

ELEVENTH GIFT (rings): Samples of children’s work. 

TWELFTH GIFT (seeds): Samples of children’s work. 

Drawing.—Specimens of children’s work in circular drawing: 
consisting of outlines of circles made with one stroke; of circular 
planes filled in with concentric lines in black or in color; of pic 
tures of the ball drawn and colored from the object, single or i" 
groups of two and threo, Vertical, horizontal, or oblique lines 


drawn freehand on plain or on dotted paper, with combinations of 
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these leading to inventional arrangements of lines and plain figures. 
Drawing from objects. Illustrative sketching. 

Sewing.—Circles, single and in groups of two and three. Straight 
lines, consisting of vertical and horizontal lines, single and in 
groups of two and three. Vertical and horizontal lines combined 
to enclose right angles. Angles combined in squares and in groups 
of four, with reversed positions in center and upon the outside of 
figure. Inventions upon cards prepared for straight-line sewing. 
Forms of objects. 

Weaving.—A complete set of mats showing an entire sequence. 
Dictated designs. Original inventions. Utility. A written plan 
by the teacher, showing the scope of her work, together with sug- 
gestions as to how the mats may be utilized. 

Paper-Folding.—Use coated paper four-inch squares. Forms 
of symmetry. Fundamental form. Square envelope. Fold any 
simple sequence of six or more forms from the first fandamental, 
or a more advanced sequence from the second fundamental. Forms 
of life. Fundamental form. Tablecloth or saltcellar. Fold a 
sequence from one or both of these fundamentals, or, instead, any 
other sequence used in which the development is logical and in suc- 
cessive steps. Kindergartners using circular, rectangular, or trian- 
gular papers, may substitute sequences from these if desired. 

Paper Cutting.— Use coated paper four-inch squares. Mount 
the designs on six-inch squares of light-gray paper. Fundamental 
form, triangle or square. A sequence developed from either of 


these may be folded and cut. In arranging work for pasting, care 
should be taken that the parts are not scattered, but are grouped 


BROOKLYN LETTER. 

The annual election of the Teachers’ Association resnited in the 
choice of Wm. A. Campbell, principal of Grammar School No. 45, 
president ; Wm. L. Felter, principal of Grammar School No 15, 
vice-president; Mrs. Charlotte F. Sheville, principal of No. 61, 


second vice-president, and Chas. D. Larkins, of the Boys’ High 


School, treasurer. 
* * 


There were sixteen graduates from Pratt Institute, fourteen of 
them being of the sterner sex. The exercises attending the gradu- 
ation were held in the large hall of the Institute and were opened 
by the Rev. Dr. J. O. Wilson. The Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott ad 
dressed the class. The diplomas were given out by Chas. M. Pratt, 
the son of the founder. He welcomed the graduates and spoke in 
a feeling manner of the pleasure his father would have felt, could 
he have lived to witness the success of the institution he had 


planned. 
7 * * 


Joseph C. Hendrix, president of the board of education, was re- 
elected to that position at the annual meeting for the election of 
officers on July 5th. The meeting was attended by every member 
of the broad, forty-four in number, and the contest was a lively one. 
The opposing candidate, James B. Bourck received twenty-three 


votes. After the election Mr. Hendrix was presented with two 
immense baskets of flowers. 


A resolution was adopted, favoring an increase in the salaries of 


RNAL OF EDUCATION. 


sidered in its construction. 
the school is expected. 

The committee appointed to decide in what manner Columbus 

Day shall be celebrated by the school children of Brooklyn, are 

in favor of a big parade, as well as appropriate indoor exercises. 

[t is also under consideration whether « tent or an immense wig- 


wam might not be built in Prospect Park, in which patriotic exer- 
cises could take place. It would certainly be an odd and imposing 
spectacle. It is doubtful now, how much money can be devoted to 
the celebration or from what source it may be appropriated. 
Superintendent Maxwell stated that the official program for the 
morning exercises in the schools,—which he has the honor to pre- 
pare,—consists of singing, the recitation of a poem,—yet to be 
composed,—and salutation of the flag. 
* 


William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of the Board of Edacation 
expects to visit Earope daring the vacation. He will take his 
bicycle with him, and use it in his sight-seeing in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 


There were 100 graduates from the Girls’ High School. 


A committee of prominent ladies and gentlemen called upon 
Mayor Boody in June, to urge him to appoiot ladies as members of 
the Board of Education. One of the gentlemen on the committee 
was Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott. He claimed that asthere were more 
lady teschers employed in the schoola than men there should be 
women in the Board. The Mayor expressed an unfavorable opin- 


and beld together by a common center, so that the design may have 


an appearance of stability and strength. 
Peas 


of life. Original forma. 


Sew it securely to the-bottom of a pasteboard bcx. 


Work.— Representations of solid and surface forms. 
Work should be wholly that of the chil- 
dren, and only such as has distinct merit need be sent in. 
portant that the work be thoroughly dry and carefully packed. 


Forms 


It is im-| Madison street in September. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEVADA. 


H. H. Howe has been re-elected superintendent 
of the Carson City schools for the twentieth year. 

John E. Bray has been re-elected principal of 
the Reno schools for 1892 3. 

H.E. Witherspoon and M. R_ Averell have 
been re-elected principals in the Virginia City 
schools for the coming year. 

R. C. Story has been re-clected principal of the 
Gold Hill schools for the fifth year. 

The public school teachers in Carson City, Vir- 
ginia City and Gold Hill have been, almost with- 
out exception, re-elected for the coming year, 

There were forty-six applicants at the county 
examination, Virgina City, June 27. The Gold 
Hill high school sent twenty-four, twenty-three of 
whom won certificates. 


KANSAS. 


The Dickinson county High School graduated 
twenty-four. Prin. S. M. Cook, who has been in 
charge since its organization, has been re-elected. 

Mr. KE. F. Evgle a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity has been elected principal of the Abilene 
High School. 

There were but few changes in electing 
Topeka’s corps of teachers. W. E. Higgins, prin- 
cipal of Grant School and Richard Menckwitz 
resigned. Mr. Higgins will study law and Mr. 
Menckwitz goes into the High School of Kansas 
City, Mo., at a salary of $150 per month. Mr. 
J. H. McBride, ex-county superintendent of Lyons 
county, was elected principal of Branner School 
and M. L, Field for two years’ principal of Bran- 
ner was transferred to Linccln. Mr. Simer- 
well takes Mr. Higgins’ place. 

The Lawrence High School graduated 42; 
Ottawa 18; Larned 5; Osborne 6; Concordia 7; 
Clay Center 16, and Garden City 15. 

Mr. J. C. Davis for three terms county superio- 
tendent of Chase county, was nominated for State 
Superintendent on the lepublican ticket. 

De. Franklin Johnson of Ottawa University is 
another victim of Dre. Harper for the Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

The Dickinson county High School is inadequate 
~ the attendauce. Steps are being taken to en- 
arge it. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
- Viola E. McClare of Littleton goes to Manches- 
r. 
_ Francia S. Brick of Berlin is elected to the prin- 
cipalship of Powers Institute, Bernardston. 
Jobn H. Proctor, formerly of Hanover, goes to 
the Holderaew School for Boys. 
Jos. M. Norton,—Dartmouth ’92,—is to be 
principal of the Hanover High School. 


VERMONT. 


Walter J. Thompson of Craftebury is elected 
principal of the high school at Derby. 
Rev. Chas. H. Richardson,—Dartmouth °92,— 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

ot Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use fy 
intime. Sold by druggists. 4 


“"“CONSUMPTION % 


Common Words 
Difficult to Spell. 


; COMMON WORDS shown by experience 
3500 —— to E 
xercises 
erson, rom Lowell, Hawthorne, Em 
By mail, 24 cts. 
JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
ot 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


is to be principal of Black River Academy, 
Ludlow. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mre. Mary Hemenway this season offers four 
prizes for the best essays on the following subjects: 
‘* The Native Races of Mexico, and their Civiliza- 
zation at the Time of the Conquest by Cortes,”’ 
and ‘‘ English Explorations in America During 
the Century Following the Discovery by Colum- 
bus.’’ The first prizs is $40, and the second $25 
on each subject. The competition for these prizes 
is open to all who have graduated from the Boston 
high echools (including the Latin Schools) in 1891 
avd 1892, The essays must be sent between Jan. 
land 31, 1893, to Essay Committee, Old Sou h 
Meeting House. It is recommended that they be 
written on quarto letter paper, and that no essay ex- 
ceed in length fifteen pages of the North American 
Review. Each essay must bear an assumed name, 
and must be accompanied by a sealed letter, hay- 
ing the assumed name outside, and the real name 
of the writer within, together with the date of 
graduation and the name of the high school at 
which the pupil graduated. 

F. J. Demond formerly principal at Belcher- 
town high school, has completed his legal studies, 
and been admitted to the Franklin County Bar. 

B. W. Tacker, formerly of Marblehead, is elected 
to the new high school principalship at Marleboro. 

M. ©. Leonard, Bridgewater, Mass., goes to 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mary A. Tucker of Beverley is to teach in the 
New Brunswick Ladies’ College. 

James E. Peabody is elected to the principalship 
of the Williamstown high school. 

Mr. H. A. McGowan of Scituate is elected to 
the Marblehead High School. 

Ida F. Foster of Greenfield goes to the Ladies’ 
College of Milwaukee. 

Mabel Butman, formerly of Nashville, Tenn., 
goes to the Lexington High School; and Lydia 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


No. | 14 Nassau St., N. Y. 


The regular yearly issue of our Educational Number 
will be dated August 4. This particular number of THE 
INDEPENDENT has yearly giown in value and in. 
fluence, and has a wide circulation among educators and 
intelligent people geverally, We intend that the forth 
coming Educational Number shall exceed in value any 
which have preceded it. Among the contributors who 
have been invited to write for it are the following: 

JOAQUIN MILLER, Oakland, Cal.: Kindergartens in San 
Francisco. 

ARTHUR GILMAN, Cambridge, Mass,: College Annexes 
or Women. 

f Prof. FRANCIS A. MAROH. LL.D., Lafayette College: 
The Teachina cf English. 2 

lion. JOHN M. EaTON, Washington, formerly U. 8. 
Com. of Education. 

. A. TOLMAN SMI1H, Washington, D.C., U. S. Bureau 
of Education: Points of the Sara’oga Convention. 

Prof. W. T. Hargis, LL D., U. 8. Com. of Education, 

ARTHUR MACDONALD, Waghington, D. C., U. 8. 
Bureau of Education: Educatiwn of Abnormal People 

Rev. ANNIS F. EASTMAN: Moral Instruction in Public 


Prof. D. L. KI1EHLE, Supt of Education, Faribault, 
Minn.: Zhe Faribault Experiment. 

Pres. John Bascom, Ph.D.: Catholics and Vur Common 
Schools. i 

T. J. Bliss, of Beirut: University Mosque of Cairo— 
The Largest University in the World. 

Pres. S+MUBL W. BOARDMAN, D.D., Maryville 
College, Tenn.: in the Older Colleges. 

Rev. ARTHUR BROOKS, D,D., New York: The Teach 
ing of Morals. 

ELBN E. MONROE: Jligher Education of Women in 


Germany. 


MARY C. JACKSON: (o-Education of Races in Florida, 
Prof. G. H. PALMBR, Harvard University: Philosophy 
in Colleges. 


SABAH B Cooper, San Francisco: ELvery Mother a 


d ‘tner. 
Kindergariner Mg OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


76 Six Months 
00 | One Year 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Try * Trial Trip” one month, 30 cents, 
Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787, N. Y. City. 


81.50 
3.00 


HBKN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
WwW please mentions this Jourasl, 


the principals of primary schools. 
* 


The Boys’ High School experts to occupy its new building on 
The building is delightfally located 
and presents a very imposing appearance. 
add to the comfort and advancement of the pupils has been con- 


Everything that could 


ion of the matter, and thought that the time had not come for such 
a radical change. 


MacLEop. 


— Goldthwaitc’s Geographical Magazine for Jaly contains valu- 
able articles on Columbus and his Times. 


M. Hardy, of Amherst Mass., to the Lexington 
Grammar. 

Mr. Chas. C. Ramsey has been elected to the 
vrincipalship of the Durfee high school, Fall 
River. 

CONNECTICUT, 


Mr. Frederick A. Cartis of Norwich Town 
School, has resigned to take the principalship of 
the Saybrook School at a salary of $1100. Mr. 
Curtis will be succeeded by Mr. A. A. Dewitt, 
formerly a popular teacher in the school to which 
he returns 

Ansonia schools lose a practical and efficient 
teacher by the resignation of Miss J. Shortell, who 
for a number of years has done excellent work in 
the primary grades. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Andrew is to teach in New 
Haven during the coming year. 

Miss Julia S. Sullivan will teach in Colchester. 

Miss Belle T. Se:vice has been re-engaged in the 
East Great Plain District, Norwich. 

S. P. Willard, agent of the state board of edu- 
cation, will visit Chicago for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the exact amount of space to be allotted 
the Connecticut exhibit at the Fair. 

Misses Nellie B. Witter and Addie Smith are 
among the teachers of Hanover for the coming 


year, 

By the death of W. W. Backus, Norwich Free 
Academy receives a bequest of $25,000. 

Principal J. A. Moran, principal of the Bishop 
Street School, Waterbury, has been granted leave 
of absence for one year. His place is to be filled 
by Joseph Callen, Sr. 


The World’s Columbian 
Exposition Illustrated. 


The Great Organ to Furnish Authentic 
World’s Fair Information. 


founded February, 1891. Sought afler and read in 
every civilized land. 

It contains 32 pages, 11x16. The engravings are 
in copper plate, half-tone, the most expensive and 
scientific process known. It contains full page en 
gravings of the officials of the Fair, great men and 
women visiting it from home and abroad, all of the 
leading exhibits and great attractions of the Expo 
sition. Besids these artistic features. it will contain 
Biographical sketches of the officials, descriptions of 
the exhibits, rules of the Exposition, and a complete 
History of the World’s Fair from its very inception 
ubtil January, 1894. 

“ Every number is a beauty.”—Chicayo Mail. 

*‘ This charming number (June) retains those attrac” 
tions that have made its predecessors eo popular,”’—/n 
dianapolis Sentinel. 

“ Altogether it is not only well worthy of reading, bat 
it is invaluable to all.those who intend visiting the 
World’s Fair.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“Tt contains a large amount of matter that is of great 
interest to the public.”’—Detroit News. 

** As an art work it ranks h'gh, and as reading matter 
it is intensely int: resting.”—Adrance Thought, N. ¥. 


Regular subscription price, one yr. (24 copies) $5.50 
Special Great Offer, from July ‘92 to Jan. 93, 
(10 copies), ° ° ° only $1 50 


During Summer, monthly; semi monthly in the 


Fall; during Exposition. weekly. 
Subscriptions received at this office, where 
sample copy can be seen. 


Take advantage of our Special Great Offer 
and read and learn of the Great Exposition—the 
greatest event of the Nineteenth Century. 
CLUBBING BATES. 
First OFFER: 
The World’s Columbian Exposition I/lustrated. 
one year, (24copies) . é ‘ ‘ $5 50 
Journal of Education, one year : 50 
Both to one address for only 7.00 
SECOND OFFER: 
The World’s Columbian Exposition Illustrated, 
from July ’92, to Jannary ’93 (10 copies) . $1 50 
Journal of Education, one year ° - $250 
Both to one address for only P ‘ $3 50 
Address subscriptions to 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, [lass. 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cent: 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 


WANTED, 


A situation as teacher. Have made Bogiien Liter- 
ature a specialty. Address TEACHER, 
2t 10 Sever St., Plymouth, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a city, near Boston, a teacher of Penmanship, 
Book keeping, ete , for thenext school year. Salary, 


1200 to $1400. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don't 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 
Craig's Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 


any examination in any of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 
When first published 


the price was $2.25. | 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
Fora short time only we 
offer to send you the 
book for $1.10, postpaid. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Six Books of Vergil’s Aene ° ° ° 
German and English Sounds ndolph & Co, NY 
lenica - Constantenides Macmillao & Co, New York 1 
ia “ “ “ 3 75 
ctionary of National Biograp - - 
Ebers D. Appleton & Co, 
man 
Morai Nature - - McCosh Chas. Seribper’s Sons, 75 
First Aid in Illness and Injury - - Pilcher he 
Art of Teaching and Studying Languages - Gouin 
Mrs. Keats Bradford - - - - Pool exper 
Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland - Cassel ub, Co, 


In clubs of three or more, ‘ ; 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
EB” Cash must accompany Old subscr 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 


person at one 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET StT., BOSTON. 


Journar or Eoucation Clue 


of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


RATES. 


$2,co a year. 
$4.00 
‘ $5.00 

ibers can renew at club rates, provided a club 


time. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
Boston is to have a new school of elocution 
this fall. It is to be called the Boston College of 
Oratory, and is chartered by the state. Clara 
Power Edgerly, who has done such excellent work 
as teacher of Delsarte and Dramatic Art for the 
past seven years at the Boston School of Oratory, 
is to be the Principal, and intends to put into use 
some of the ideas she gained from her study with 
the late Prof. Robert R. Raymond, whose pupil 
she was. Mrs. Edgerly is to have associated with 
her Mr. Howard M. Ticknor as head of the 
dramatic department, and the voice training will 
be under the charge of Miss Marie Ware 


Laughton, Principal of the Lewiston, Me., School 
of Expressive Art. The work of this school will 
be watched with interest as it will be the only 
school of the kind in Boston under the direction 
ofa woman. Judging from her past accomplish- 
ments Mrs. Edgerly will prove herself fully 
equal to the task she has set herself. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the new card in 
this isaue of the JOURNAL of the Miami Medical 
College of Cincinnati, Ohio. This institution is 
reaching out in the right direction for young men 
of education and general culture. The medical 
profession gains its best recruits from students and 
teachers, who have had a broad academic or 
college education. Young men who are looking 
forward to a profession of usefulness and honor 
will do well to correspond with the managers of 
the Miami Medical College, No. 143 Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANNOUNCEMENT—Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons have published a list of five hundred avail. 
able books for the young, graded and annotated ; 


one volume, 12mo, 5( cents net,—prepared by 
George E. Hardy, Principal of Grammar School 
No. 82, New York City. This list is intended to 
supply parents, teachers, and others interested in 
directing the reading of the young with a guide to 
some of the best available books oa history, 
geography, travel, art, science, fiction, etc., suit- 
able for children of all ages. Advanced orders 
received now. 


ImPORTANT.— When villing New York City, 

save Baggage Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 

ph UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

y ished Rooms at $1.00 and 
ards per day. uropean plan. Elevators 

staurants supp with the best. Horse cars, 

stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘*Well,’’ says Wooden. ‘‘I don’t see why 
they keep discussing this question of marriage; 
its simple enough. If a fellow is poor he can’t 
afford to get married ; and if he is rich, he doesn’t 
need to.”’ 


— Ladies of culture and refinement have dis- 
carded the false standard of symmetry which 
forced the body into the shape of an hour glass. 
The cramped feet of a Chinese woman are no more 
a deformity than the eramped body of an Ameri- 
can woman forced into a stiff corset, and the 
latter does herself the most harm. It is but a few 
years since the ‘‘Good Sense’’ Corset Waist was 
first made after the natural beauty of the haman 
form; this ‘Good Sense’’ garment rapidily 
sprang into favor with thinking women, now they 
can be found on the counter of every leading 
retailer in the United States. 


— Fussey: ‘Sir, the howling of your dog 
annoys me dreadfully.’’ Mr. Gruff’: ‘‘It do, 
do it. Maybe yez want me to get » trained baste 
thot can play on th’ flute! ’’—Hrchange. 


JELLIES, JAMS, AND PRESERVES—What to 
preserve ? and How to do it? are questions satis- 
factorily answered ‘‘Ayer’s Preserve Book.’’ 
Recipes for the newest, most delicious, and, at the 
same time, economical jama, jellies, and preserves 
are contained in this book. All practical, having 
been tested by one of the most noted culinary 
authorities and housekeepers of the day. Ayer’s 
Preserve Book mailed to any address on receipt of 
o. two-cent stamp by J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, 

ass. 


— Algernon Spoons (who has poetic aspirations) 
—Alas, this sordid worid ! Shall I never know a 
sympathetic soul! Can I never never touch a 
responsive cord ! 

His mother (distinctly practical) —Well, there 
are about fourteen cords out in the wood-shed 
that would probably respond, if you should touch 
them right with an ax. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—‘*Tommy, why are you so naughty asked his 
papa?”’ it’s ’taus I’m me,’’ said Tommy, 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Harper's Bazar. 


THE CHAMPION GAMES 
FOR 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A gem collection of six games—four on 
the world’s Geography: (1) “ Countries and 
Islands”’; (2) “Cities”; (3) ‘‘ Mountains and 


Lakes”; (4) “ Rivers”; one on the “ Civil] _ 


War,” and one on the “ Important Animals 
of the World,” (illustrated). 

Which shall it be? 

Send for one,—you will want a//. They 
are enjoyed alike by adults and older 
children. Price, 50 cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 
Published by 

Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
St. Pau. or Winona, Minn. 


FOR SALE, 
A valuable school property, in a delightful New 
England town, consisting of land at cash value of 
$11,250, on which ‘stands a fine school building that 
cost $14,000; total valuation equal $25,250. This 
property is now offered for sale at $15,500, of which 
$13,000 may lie op a 5 - cent. mortgage of the pur- 
| chaser desires. This is a model property for a fam- 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public sch 
rmal gradua’ preferred, but man 
M ORCUTT, M r, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueatin, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ON 


the market. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 


of the best $250 Fountain P 
Address, NEW ENG. PUB. co." ws 


GENTS 22: 100 PER win $748 CASH Prism 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample Gee. Tertitory. Dr. Bridgman, B way, 


and 15 cts. additional secures one cious and well ad: | road. 
apted to its purpose, and sui 
"The Cainpus ijady who has studied ab x 
res for the use of the co » A 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for love than one hair 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The following are among the contents of the 
July number of The Chautauquan : Overland by 
the Southern Pacific, by Fannie C. W. Barbour; 
A Study of Cowper, by John Vance Cheney ; Hay 


Fever as an Idiosyncrasy, by J. M. Cooper, M.D. ; 
The National Game, by John Mandigo; In the 
Snake River Valley, Part II., by John R. Spears ; 
Sunday Readings, selected by Bishop Vincent ; 
Historic Quebec, by Edith Sessions Tupper; Sum- 
mer Vacations and Physical Culture, by J . M. 
Buckley, LL.D. ; The Beginnings and Endings of 
Ceuturies, by Count Charles de Mouy; Some 
American Chemists, by Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D. ; 
The Great Exposition at Chicago, by Noble 
Canby; Why American Children are Nervous, by 
Mrs. L. E. Chittenden; The Pets of Some Liter- 
ary People, by Miss KE. S. Braine; The Early 
Home of Abrabam Lincoln, by Mra. A. J. B. 
Badger; The Woman Lecturer, by Margaret N. 
Wishard ; Colored People’s Wit and Wisdom, by 
Martha Young; Woman’s World in London, by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. The poetry of the 
namber is by Henrietta Christian Wright, Louise 
Houghton, and Emily Huntington Miller. The 
editorials treat of Getting Ready for the Next C. 
L. S. C. Year, A Novelty in National Politics, 
and Two Great Religious Bodies in the West. 


— The Andover Review for July, adds another 
rich number to the eighteenth volume of this lead- 
ing Review. Its contents are as follows: In Mem- 
ory of Prof. Lewis Trusle Stearns, D.D., by Prof. 
F. B. Denio; The Ethics of Creed Conformity, 
Prof. F. M. Sterritt; The Decline of Fancy, Rev. 
B. Gilman; The Philosophy of Iodividual Social 
Growth, Prof. Chas. M. Moss; Missions and 
Civilization, II., Rev. Chas. C. Starbuck; The 
Editorial this month, is full of interest for all 
theological readers who wish to keep in touch with 
the great controversy, in the Church and American 
Bosrd. The Trial of Presbyterism, The Reply of 
De. Storrs and The Divinity of Christ, III., are 
the subjects discussed. Rev. Dr. Dike has an 
article on Congregationalism. Critical Notes and 
Book Reviews, as usual. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Per year, $4.00. 


— The selections of foreign literature found in 
the Jaly number of The Eclectic are 19, from the 
best known English periodicals, and cover such 
themes as ‘‘ A Civilization,’’ ‘‘ Social Order and 
Morality in the United States,’’ from Blackwood’s 
Magazine ; ‘‘Human Eleetricity,’’ by Prof. McKen- 
drick; ‘‘ Amateur Christianity,’’ by N. H. 
Mallock; ‘‘The Extravagence of Altruism,’’ 
from The Spectator ; ‘‘ Women and Worship in 
Burmab,’’ by Lady Violet Gréville; ‘‘ How Gen- 
eral Gordon was Really Lost,’’ by T. H. Parke 
of the Stanley Expedition, and many other topics 
of general interest to American readers. For 
nearly fifty years this sterling magazine has done 
service for good literature. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. New York: E. R. 
Pelton, publisher, 144 Eighth St. 


—In The American Naturalist for July, Henry 
Fairfield Osborn continues the discussion of ‘‘ The 
Difficulties in the Heredity Theory.’’ He states 


clearly the difficulties in the ‘‘ National Selection 
Theory,’’—the reletions bet veen the nature of the 


Found — not 
lately, but 25 years 
— somethin 
that perfectly rom 
cures 

atarrh in the 
Head. It’s Doctor 
Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy — and 
where everything 
else fails, that 
cures. The worst 
chronic cases yield 

an properties. See 
The makers of this Remed 


ing. 
if yours won 
say it will, And they make you this offer: jf 


they can’t cure your Catarrh, no matter how 
your case, they’ll pay you $500 in cash— 
and they mean it. 

Here are some of the symptoms of Catarrh: 
Headache; obstruction of nose; discharges 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, 
watery, and acrid, at others, thick, tena- 
cious, mucous, bloody, putrid, and offensive; 
eyes weak, ringing in ears, deafness; offen- 
sive breath; smell and taste impaired, and 
general debility. You won't have all at 
once; probably only a few of them. But you 
won't have any of them, if you'll take Dr, 
Sage’s Remedy. 


body cells and the germ cells, ete E. A. 
Andrews continues his papers on “ Experimental 
Embryology,’’ and Alice Bodington on ‘ Menta! 
Evolution in Manand the Lower Animals.”’ Tha 
general notes on “ Mineralogy,’”’ * Zcilogy,” 
“ Embryology,’’ ‘‘ Archeology,’’ ‘‘ Ethnology,” 
and *‘ Microscopy,’’ are as usual very valuable to 
the student of science. The Scientific News ia 
of timely interest. Price; $4.00 a year. Single 
copy, 35 cents. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelley. 


— The Illustrated World’s Fair for July, makes 
a leading feature of the sculpture on the Electric 
Fountain, which is to be the largest in the world. 
Ex-President Hayes writes the leading article, 
and James H. MecVicker, the celebrated theatrical 
manager, contributes an essay on the drama, with 
his photograph. Dr. W. T. Meloy, a charming 
sketch-writer, gives his masterpiece in ‘‘ A Con - 
vict’s Self-Denial.’”? Charles Gilbert Davis offers 
medical advice to intending visitors. Mre. Louise 
A. McGaffey publishes a page poem, ‘‘ Columbus.” 
C. Frank Dewey furnis\es an article on Bismarck, 
with a striking picture of the Iron Chancellor at 
home. Pictures of the buildings, poems, rhymes, 
the Darborow bill and Exposition news complete 
a valuable number. McVicker’s B’ld’g, Chicago: 
J. N. Halligan. $2.50 a year. 


— The Catholic World for Jaly, has a very 
strong list of articles, among them ‘‘ The Catholic 
Educatiomal Exhibit in the Columbian Expo- 
sition,’’ by Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, DD., in 
which he says that probably it and the Congress 
of Catholic Teachers ‘‘ will lead to the founding of 
a Catholic Educational Magazine,’’ which would 
become the organ of the great and growing 
System of Catholic Schools. The ‘‘ Catholic Sum- 
mer School,’’ is discassed by Johan A. Mooney, 
He favors not a single school but a number, organ- 
ized after a common plan, differing only in details. 
Rev. D. Monley, considers “ The Catholic Charch 
and the Indians.’’ In this article the statement is 
made that ont of an Indian population in 24 
dioceses, of 207,778, 106,801 are Catholics, with 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 

MISS LEILA 8S. McKEKE, PRINCIPAL. 
Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. Full Aca- 
demic and Seminary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Eastern Colleges. Complete courses 
in Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumnz Hall 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Kooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights. Unsur- 
passed location, Campus, 65acres. Terms, 8200 
per year. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


Reopens October 12, 1892. 


Application should be made early. Address 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Chauncy-Hall Schoo), Boston, Mass. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN 


Medicine, Law, and Theology. 
IV, Educational Literature and Criticism ; 


Catalogue and circular sen 
Address 


1D application. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK —School of Pedagogy. 


, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 
The University School of Pedagogy is purely professional upon a plane with University Schools of 
Five Courses: 1, History of Education; II, Educational Psychology and Ethics; III, Methodology; 


, Educational Systems. 
Degrees, Doctor ot hee and Master of Pedagogy. Scholarships. Term from Oct. to May. 


JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean University, Washington Square, NEw YoRK CITY. 


Kristopherus, The 


By Henry B, Carrington, U,8. A., 


Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Griffis: “A stirring poem, 
which I think very well suited for declamation, 
and admirably carries out the spirit of the theme,” 


Twenty-four Pages. 
Illustrated. 


Fifty 


Address 


A COLUMBIAN ODE. 


Author of *‘ PATRIOTIO RTADER,” &c. 


A Patriotic Exercise for Public Days. 


“Christ Bearer.” 


Cardinal John Gibbou: “I read the “Colum: 


bian Ode’ with enjoyment. The subject is oppor: 
tunely chosen and creditably executed.” 


Single Copies in Paper, 15 cents. Cloth ; 25 cents. 
Twenty-five Copies in Paper to one address, $3.00. 
opies in Paper to one address, $5.00. 


With every order for 50 copies or more we send a copy of the PATRIOTIO READER (price $1.20) free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 
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lly located i 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2¢ dare. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, 


ts cost. Terms . Apply at 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn a family boarding school in a large and delightfu! 
| New York city, next Se , teach 


er 0 
tin, and Music,—an America! 
Salary $400 aD 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


1 this prop. |2°me. Apply at once to 


190 SONGS for a2 contatamp. Bons Yours, 
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95 churcbes, 68 priests, 83 schools, and 5 559 
papils in them. The general articles and poetry 
of the number are of a high order. Price, $4 00a 
year. Single copies, 35 cents, New York: Rey. 
W. D. Hughes, Manager, 


— Sun and Shade for July, this artistic periodical 
ig destined to wia deserved popularity by ita re- 
markable work in photogravure. It contains a por- 
trait of Jamea Ropley Oagood, who died in London 
May 18 1892, widely known as one of the repre- 
gentative American publishers and scholars, also 
Edward L Henry, N.A., a well keown artist. 
The other pictures are the ‘‘ Great Falls of the 
Yellowstone,’ ‘*The County Fair.” ‘ Rock 
Creek from the Harrisburg Road,’’ ‘‘Meditation.”’ 
‘“Feediog the Poultry,’ the ‘‘ Garden of the 
Gods,.”? and the Amateur’s page. Taken as a 
whole we think this the most pleasing nnmber we 
have seen of Sun and Shade. Price, $4 (0 a year. 
Single copies, 40 cente. New York Photoeravure 
Co. 


— Our Day for Jaly, contains for its frontis- 
piece a portrait of Hon. Neal Dow. The leading 
articles are ‘‘ New Aspecte of the Negro Question,’ 
by Simue!l MoDavia: ‘ Race Legislation for Rail- 
wave,’ by Prof W.S. Scarborough; ‘*Is Ours a 
Christian Nation—Decieion of the Supreme 
Court’’; ‘* Perils of Moderate Drinkire,”’ by 
Axel Gustafson,’’ the ‘* Fast ard Loose Theories 
of Fvolntion and Recent Modifications of Darwin- 
iam,’’ by Joseph Cook. The Editorial Notes are 
of npusual interest and ability. The usual bork 
notices vital points of expert opinion, and ‘‘ Qaes- 
tions to Svecialists,’’ complete a very able number. 
Price, $250 a year. Single numbers, 25 cente. 
Boston: 28 Beacon St. Our Day Pab. Co. 


— In order to atimulate American composition, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal has just made public 
an attractive series of liberal prizes for the best 
original mxsical compositions by composers resident 
in the United States and Canada. The prizes call 
for a wal'z, a piavo composition, a pleasing ballad 
and a popular song, an anthem and the four best 
hymn tunes. The competition is open until 
November Ist, next. The opportunity has an 
additional attractiveness since the prize com- 
positions will form part of a series for which 
Strauss is writing an original waltz. and Charlee 
Gounod and Sir Arthur Sullivan each an original 
song. 


— The July number of Romance, is peculiarly 
snited to the seas-n. An old-time Fourth-of-Jaly 
story by Helen Lae Sargent is one of its features. 
and tales by Misa Mi ford, F W. R«birson, Ea- 
mond About. Alphonse Dandet, Hen i Paget, and 
Earnest PD’ Hervil'v. figure among its cortents 
There are also striking original sketches by Lieut. 
J. H Seott, Annie W. Sanborn, and A. G. Con- 
field. Romance ia distirgnished for ita excellent 
humerous stories. aod several appear most anpro- 
priately in this hot weather number. The Mega 
zine isisaned by Romances Pab. Co., Clint-n Hall. 
Astor Place, New York. Subscription, $250 a 
year. 


— Pansy for Jaly, is an exceptionally good 
number. The paper on American history concern: 
itself with the town of B.ffalo, N. Y., and ite 
English Literature Paper is taken up with the 
life and works of Charles Dickens. There are 
short stories appropriate to the menth, an4 articles 
descriptive of foreigo manners and custema, with 
the usual number of eketches, poems and the like 
Pansy and Margaret Sidney each faornish ar 
especially bright and telling chapter in their 
regalar seri+! stories. The P S. avd All Alorg 
the Line will be eagerly looked for by all young 
Christian Eodeavorers, for their interests are wel! 
considered. Price, $1.00 a year. Buston: D. 
Lothrep Co. 


— Beginning with the Joly number, the maga- 
zine hitherto known a8 Babyhood will be called The 
Mother's Nu-sery Guide, which name expresses ite 
purpose more fully and clearly. The Joly num 
ber has the usoal amount of valuable articles, and 


the attractive departmente, New York: Baby 
hood Pab. Co. Price, $2.00 a year. 


— The Magozine of Poetry for July, containe 
biographical sketches of thirty poets with samples 
of their best work and a portrait of each. Among 
these are Harriet Presestt Spofferd. Eether T 
Housh, Samue) Minturn Peck and Katherine E. 
Conway. The Mog» zine of Poetry is published by 
Charles Wells Moulton, at Buffalo, New Yok 


— The ills of little children, their diet and 


general treatment in hot weather are the most im 


portant topics in Jolw Health. Boston: Health 
Pab. Co. Price, $1 00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Chaperone, for July; terms. 00 
_ The Magazine of Art, for August; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Vassell & Co, 
. The Chautauquan, for July; terms, 
‘7 ad T. 8. Flood, DD 
© Awake, fo ; 
Opular Sciences Monthly, for August; terme 
year .New York: LD. ‘Appleton & Co. 
Geographical Magazine, 
Goliswee $200 a year. New York: W 


, Annals of the American Academy, for July .Phila 


$200 a year 


for 
. M 


Scio ee: Am. Academy of Political and Social 
Minerals, for Jul ; te . 
York: WM $100 a year. New 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Qeachers’ Anencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 

3 Haat Street. N. W. 


Teachers Wanted. _ 


NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


SCH OOL Shortest, Surest, Cheapest 
BOARD 


C.R.tona. CHICAGO. 


ANTED 00D TEACHERS 
YooD POSITIONS. 


Address, STANDARU EDUCATIUNAL AGENCY. 
SPOKANE. WASH. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges. 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, througb 
iocal agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion biank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 

tf 147 THROOP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Educational Institutions. 


CULLEGES. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
+ Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


AANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLES 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHUUL, establishe 
' for the advancement of art education and train. 
tng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further pprdouiore apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ston. 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


before been asked to recommend capaidates 
—— | for. but had been able to make only approx OF THE 


ANOTHE instance of the waiting tn line, which according to some of our competitors’ ideas is the 

é wey teachers get positions through our Agency, is worth giving as an illustration. On 
Juve 2 Louis H Galbreath came into our office to register We had never seen him before. but he 
brought strong letters from men we know, and seemed to us just the man for a place we had sc: metime 
imations to what was desired. So we at once 
wrete to President Shepard of the Winona 
Normal that this was the man he was ooking for. and suggested that he telegraph to Mr Galbreath to 
take advantage of the special rates for the Minneapolis convention and come on for av intervew Mr, 
Shepard telegravhed and soon after wrote to us, ‘Mr G. came to Winona and won us very 12 000 


quickly and completely, Weare under great obligation to .’ Registered 3, 
signed June 10. Not much like waitiog in line for his 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ba 
LL THINGS COME (?) TO HIM WHO WAITS” %..2 
E plonsans motty for a teacher azency map who bas registered 12,900 teachers at $200 per 


ead, and very kindly and courteously invites these 12,000 pius so more 1° become 
nis year. Your time 


dupes next year, * The lightning might strike you.” Twe men have got places t 
may come next vear. Keep registered! Keep registered!! Keep registered!!! For heaven's sake 
keep registered!!! And remember with calmness that “all things come to him who waits” ‘Mr Smith 
registered three years and ther the lightning struck him. I’m likely co smile ou you sometime. Somet'me 
ay tg he] iam ree one of 12 000 T want. Forget all abont there being 12 000 others, all registe ed within 
Bpertes tions You ON E oF Til E 12 000 for every working tay; forget please, 
all about the 11.998 who are each and all invited to smile sweetly and wait * Register, ‘register.’ and 
‘wait,’ while [ the great $74,000 man, get arennd to siz+ you up; and when Gabriel blows his trumpet to 
call the 12 000 home, if you are one of the 11993 that I have not provided for, he'll giva you a piace,” 
* Wait” is my motto and again | say uoto you ‘wait.’ When vou get tired of such tsk and bombest 
apd cunpving, or while you are‘ waiiupe,” perbe ps y u would like to register with an agency that works 
tor you NOW,—an ageney that does not depend for Its supporton the NOW WAITING ? 
registration each year of 12 009 teachers at $200 each, but on the com. 
missions it makes from locating those registered, If you want an agency whose motto is not ‘ walt,” but 


“now,” send tor circulars to 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


coming in at the rate of 200 per day 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Busy Season / are getting new ones daily They are in all lines of edu- 


cational work, and in all parts of the country; nearly all direct from employers Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Address C J. ALBERS, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMAURST. ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDtE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number «f desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success. 
ful in their work and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept c: mparatively small salaries to gy because of t: eir inexperience. To all su-h teachers we 
extend an invitation to regis ‘er with us. as the probaovilities of our helping such ure so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually ben ficial. Registration blanks ana circulars frde. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL FREE, 
7 Tremont Place,/3 Unién Square,,108 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson | s8o.8prin Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York. | Chicago, Ill Chattanooga.Tenn. | LosAngeles, Cal Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
H. P. FRENCH, | Proprietors. 24 State St., Albapy, N. Y. 


We have bo time now to tell you of allthe vacancies we have 
Suffice it to say, we have over a thousand on our books. and 


ASSAUHUSKETTS STATK ANURMAL SURUVOL, 
3 both sexes. AT WOROBSTER. 
r particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SUHOUOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


N EB NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
ss both sexes. For catalogues, address th. 
rincipal A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SUHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies only. For catalogues, address th: 
Principal. D. B, Hagar. Ph.D. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues adress 
J. G@ GREENOUGH, President. 


Columbian Day. 
October 21, 1892, 


Will be commemorated the discovery of 
America by Columbus. Exercises should be 
held in every schoolroom ia the United 
States. It is difficult to get suitable mate- 
rial, but the following will be of very great 
assistance: 


Songs of American History, 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. Cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.00. 
Kristopherus, The Christ - Bearer. 
A Columbian Ode By Henry B. Carring- 
ton, U.S.A. Cloth, 25 cts.; paper, 15 
cts. Special rates for quantities. 
Columbus and His Discovery. 


A Popular Exercise. By Olive E. Dana. 
Price, 10 cts. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education will 


ON secure a year’s subscrip'ion to the 


‘6 Quarterly Register of Current History” 


The Cent 
year, New for terms, $4.00 a 


rk: The Century, 


1.00 a year), free. NRW ENG. PUB. Co, 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
drawing instrament with each book, sent by mail for 
25 conte postal note 


TWO 


year’s subscription fee 
NE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4. we notice one who bas already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circu/ars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
FOR FALL VACANCIES. 


EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEACHERS AGENCY Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-clsss Pescners Charges no ev: olimen:, fee, but earns commissions, 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for biauks. 
W. KERR, 44 East 147TH Sc., NEw YorRK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, RUGG LES & CO. (Pathan Reon Bide.) 


CINCINNATI, Onto. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


s t 
“try, 237 Vine treet. 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-:uke | AMERICAN 
0 EE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Tea hers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, BUREAU 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. R . 
Estab 1*85. 


P. V. HUYSSUOON, AM., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, aud from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to iis members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 
current year. 


. ORCUTT : —I have just accepted the position of 
in the St. High Schoo! at Hacker- 


Dear Sir: —I shall be glad, 
as opportunity offers, to re- 
cemmend your Agency to 


P N. J., of wh'ch vacancy you not fied me. Salary, 
Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. $760. P ease accept my earnest thanks for your kindly my friends and pupils. — 
A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut Interest and assisiance: M. ALICE SNODGRASS. | Nat'l Normal Univ’y, 
trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to] g03 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2, '92. Lebanon, O. 
ae Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
Stencils services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
Of Columbus, 5 cts.; Ship of Columbus, 


THOUSANDS 


the art of desig ing bs home ye | 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGEK'’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manacer, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bos 


b 
PS. ‘GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Rducation will secure 8 


W ENGLAND PTB O0., 
8 Romerset St. 
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aa Publishers. School Music. 
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